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EXTRACTS COMBS LE DRIES CAPPINGS 


FAST...EFFICIENT (4 IN A FEW MINUTES 





@ Strong Reinforc- 


Entire top gearing 
ed Construction. 


lifts off to easily 


@ Balanced Reel 
turns on Ball 
Bearings. 


pour in cappings. 
Whirling a few min- 
ules dries them. 


@ Adjustable Hon- 


Reel basket quickly 
ey Flow Gate. 


lifted out to dump 


@ Full Comb Sup- 
port. 


dried cappings and 
clean. 





PATENTED 


No. 14 (illustrated) handles 4 Standard or 8 Half-Depth frames. No. 10 
handles 3 Standard or 6 Half-Depth frames. No. 12 handies 3 Jumbo or 
6 Shallow frames. No. 18 handles 4 Jumbo or 8 Shallow frames. 


DOES THE JOB QUICKLY AND DOES IT RIGHT 


Hand Power 

Size Pockets Weight Drive Drive 
No. 10—3-Frame 95"x16" 40 lbs. $13.65 $18.80 
No. 12—3-Frame 12"x16" 50 lbs. 15.25 20.35 
No. 14—4-Frame 954"x16" 50 Ibs. 14.70 19.75 
No, 18—4-Frame 12"x16" 90 Ibs 21.00 25.25 


ASK YOUR DEALER-If he cannot supply you—-write us. Catalog Free. 
DEALERS Write for your supply of Standard Folders 


with your name imprinted 
For 68 years making honest goods and giving fair, square treatment. 
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Bind Your Journals 
Use Them Year After Year 


From year to year you are receiving much valuable ma- 
terial. If you keep it in good order so that it may be 
easily referred to, it will be of great service 

Our new binder looks like a book. IT LIES FLAT. It 
i bound in green cloth, tamped in gold—a handsome 
addition to any library. With simple hooked wires you are 
enabled to nap twelve copies of American Bee Journal 
in the binder one at a time as they come to yo 

We guarantee to refund your money if you are not satis- 
fied. The price, postpaid, is $1.25. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 








for the... 


NEW YEAR 


BEEKEEPERS! Remember to keep the 
“August Lotz Co.” in mind when in need of 
Bee Supplies. Our reliable service and guar- 
anteed satisfaction are again yours for the 
New Year. 


Besides the World-wide famous “Lotz 
Comb Honey Sections” we also carry a com- 
plete line of other Bee Supplies. For a profit- 
able New Year in Beekeeping join our list of 


satisfied customers by ordering now from the 
AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
Boyd, Wisconsin 


A new 1941 catalog will soon be available. Write 
for your free copy if you are not on our mailing list. 
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EVITORIAL 


BEEMEN AND THE WAR 


T HE beekeeping magazines continue to come 
from abroad although some have apparently been 
discontinued and the time of arrival of others is 
uncertain. The war is seldom mentioned except 
as it has to do with rationing of sugar or honey. 
Occasionally, however, there is an account of 
some incident connected with combat. 

The November 14 issue of British Bee Journal 
gives a vivid picture of conditions in that country 
by a beekeeper who writes that some thirty bombs 
have fallen around his bees and he wonders 
whether the combs will be intact when spring ar- 
rives. On one occasion he was talking with his 
neighbor at the garden gate when the neighbor 
was instantly killed by a bomb only a minute after 
the correspondent had left him. 

Under such conditions one wonders at the 
courage that enables men to carry on. 


SOME PLANT FAILURES 


S INCE we publish from time to time reports 
which are enthusiastic about some of the plants 
under observation in our honey plant test gardens, 
perhaps we should record also the disappoint- 
ments. With more than 200 different plants in- 
cluded the percentage of those with high promise 
is rather small. 

Each season we discard those which after a fair 
test seem unlikely to succeed with us. The blue 
flowered sweet clover, (Trigonella caerulea) was 
so favorably reported from abroad that we had 
high hopes that it would add substantially to our 
bee pasture. Our seed came from France and 
samples were sent to several hundred  corre- 
spondents. All but a few reported little success 
and in our,gardens it proyed difficult, ta grow-and 
of no att¥action- to. the hres. Tr ‘a few northern 
locations with cool summers it apparently may 


© 
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succeed. aos Rea ee 2 4 
The Danish Tupine has 


ktiisd failed td make 


It neither yielded forage 
worth while nor attracted the bees to its blossoms 
to any extent. Probably it is not suited to our 
rich limestone soil as it is recommended for sandy 
areas. 


a good showing here. 


The Egyptian or Berseem clover grew luxuriant- 
ly for a few weeks but the maturity came early 
and without producing a satisfactory amount of 
hay. Few bees were observed on the flowers. 

Cluster clover a North African plant made a 
rather poor growth, had a light bloom and faded 
early. The bees showed no interest. By early 
August the plants were mostly dead. The plant 
is an annual, but to be desirable, an annual should 
thrive over a longer period. 

It is quite possible that the ones that do suc- 
ceed well with us may do poorly for our readers 
who live in a different environment so they should 
be tried cautiously before risking extensive plant- 
ings. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF HONEY 


T HE September issue of International Review 
of Agriculture published in Rome, Italy, offers 
the latest available figures as to the comparative 
rank of the nations in honey production. In 
number of colonies of bees Russia ranks first with 
the United States of America second. Next 
comes Germany followed by France, Mexico and 
Turkey. 

It is shown that in nearly all countries there 
has been a great expansion in honey production 
during the past ten years. In Germany from 
1925 to 1939 the increase is estimated at 81 per 
cent. The uniformity of the increase as well 
as its extent is the subject of comment because of 
the fact that economic conditions have varied so 
greatly in the different countries. 

Canada stands out as among the most efficient 
in management. Although ranking only sixteenth 
in number of colonies of bees it ranks fourth 
volume of honey produced. 

Mexico offers a real surprise in the extent to 
which honey production is followed in that 
country. The figures indicate that although the 
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area is relatively far smaller, Mexico has nearly 
one half as many colonies of bees as the United 
States. This indicates that there is more bee- 
keeping among our southern neighbors than we 
have ever realized. 

The island of Cuba is by far the largest ex- 
porter of honey, followed by Chile. Mexico and 
Canada export in about equal quantity. One is 
a bit surprised to learn that such a small country 
as Guatemala exports about as much honey as the 
United States. While this country is next to the 
largest producer most of the product is consumed 
at home. 


CALL IN THE RETAILER 


Ir would seem that we have been short sighted in 
our failure to give a place on our programs to 
the men who sell our product. A wide awake 
grocer should be able to give a very interesting 
talk on how to sell honey. He knows what the 
public wants and might offer suggestions that 
would enable us to get our honey to market to 
better advantage. Likewise the packer can tell 
us things that we have never thought about that 
enter into the marketing problem. 

One of the most interesting talks that the 
writer has heard at a bee meeting in a long time 
was by a baker who told of his use of honey in 
the baking trade. The bakers are big buyers of 
honey and this one had a good story to tell of 
how and why honey is used in his shop. 


THE BANAT BEE 


In the August issue of Bee World mention is 
made of a paper on the Banat bee at the last 
International Congress. This bee is found in 
Roumania and neighboring Yugoslavia and is said 
to be less disposed to swarm than the Carniolans 
or Caucasians, a better forager than the Italian 
and more docile than the Egyptian. 

It has been many years since the Banats were 
called to public attention in this country. The 
late T. W. Livingstone, of Georgia, was the last 
one whom we knew to keep them pure. He was 
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enthusiastic regarding’them but Italian bees were 
coming into favor and the public showed but little 
interest. It has been more than twenty years since 
the writer visited Mr. Livingstone. As we recall 
the bees were quite similar to Carniolans in ap- 
pearance. It is hardly probable that pure stock 
could be secured in this country at present. 


HYBRID VIGOR 


W E have had previous occasion to call at- 
tention to the success of the corn breeding pro- 
gram and suggest that there may be an example 
for us there. [he enormous increase in yield of 
corn that has come as a result of the crossing of 
unrelated strains would seem to indicate that 
similar effects might be found in other fields. 

The vigor of the hybrid secured by such a cross 
has long been the subject of comment. This 
as to whether the beekeeper 
might profit by the same means. Perhaps the first 
cross between two races might prove to be more 
\pparent- 


ly most of the benefit of the cross comes to the 


raises a question 


productive than either of the parents. 


first generation as too often later generations un- 
controlled are recognized as mongrels of little 
value. Here is an opportunity for careful in- 
vestigation on the part of those interested in the 
breeding of bees. 


C8 


TEMPERATURE AND NECTAR 
SECRETION 


Zz HE August Bee World quotes Rolf Lunder to 
the effect that in Norway clover yields only when 
the minimum temperature is 73.4 degrees I., and 
is not good until it reaches 83 to 86 degrees. The 
statement is made that on the coast where it is 
never actually hot in summer clover 
yields any nectar. 


scare ely 


[t is a well-known fact that the heaviest honey- 
flows in this country are usually inland where 
relatively high temperatures prevail during the 
summer months. Warm days with cool nights 
with a reasonable degree of soil moisture are 
generally thought conducive to good honeyflow. 
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YEARS 


SAVING MONEY 
YEAR BY YEAR 


Twenty years ago, from the first Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation that 
was ever sold, this comb was drawn to cradle its first share of bees for 
the harvest. Since then it has held steadily to its job of service; as 
brood comb; as honey comb. Through extraction after extraction; 
through heat or cold; through rough handling and migrations; saving 
money for its owner each year it lives. Long after less sturdy combs 
from cheaper, poorer made material, have been discarded or rendered 
useless by the severe demands of modern beekeeping, this everlasting 
comb will still be doing its bit to reduce the cost of honey production. 


Use Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation for Everlasting Combs. 


av 8 
Dadant & Sons 


Hamilton, 
Illinois 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


A MAGAZINE FOR BEEKEEPERS 





AN OPEN INVITATION 


For the past year this page has been written 
by members of the staff of American Bee Journal 
and those associated with us. Each month, one 
person contributed what he considered to be a 
worth-while thought about bees or beekeeping. 
Much interest was aroused and subscribers wrote 
freely about the ideas which were expressed, con- 
tributing their additions to the various problems. 
lhe correspondence which resulted showed clear- 
ly that many beekeepers were quite concerned 
with the things which were discussed. So much 
interest developed that we have decided to invite 
anyone who wishes to do so to contribute some 
worth-while thinking for the good of the industry; 
to put his thoughts on paper and compete for the 
honor of occupying this page as the guest editor 
of the month. Each month, the best contribution 
will be used as the Guest Editorial. 


AN OPEN CONTES'1 


Whenever we attend a convention or a meeting 
of beekeepers, it is usual for some of us to be 
drawn into discussions over subjects of serious 
interest which often last into the morning hours. 

It seems easy for beekeepers to talk about these 
things. However, it often seems difficult for the 
same people to put in writing what they say so 
easily. The average contributor is under the im- 
pression that manuscript for the editor’s desk 
must be in perfect condition, so that it may be put 
into type without change. That is not the case, as 
every editor knows. Some of the finest thoughts, 
some of the best contributions are from men not 


February Awards , 


For the Best Guest Editorial of the three r 








versed in writing technique. 
No one, 


they say may not be well said. 


therefore, need be afraid that what 
We still know how 
to change your thoughts into readable expressions. 
So we extend an invitation to you to put aside your 
fears of criticism, get into a huddle with yourself, 
put on your best thinking cap, and see if you can 
contribute something the judges will decide, to be 
worthy of a place on this page. Write about some 
thing which you think is of great importance to 
the beekeeping industry, something about which 
everyone of us should be thinking. 

\ committee of three will select what seems to 
be the best presentation. In addition, three 
runners-up will be chosen who have contributed 
material which seems to be of unusual merit, and 
these additions will be used as regular material in 
reading pages. ‘lo each of the tour whose con 
tributions are accepted will be sent an award that 
will be announced each month for the issue to 
come. The awards for February follow. 

Here is a chance to be of real service and to 
have fun doing it. A number of contests have 
been tried in American Bee Journal, some success 
fully, and some not so successfully. “The most 
interesting one was “lkamous Sayings,’ which ran 
for a time and which always brought a flood ot 
correspondence, and interesting material for all 
readers to enjoy. 


Now, get out your pen and paper and do your 


best for February. If you fail this time, don’t 
give up. Try again next month. Help us revise 


our thinking about this industry from which we 


all receive so much benefit 


(sue mait receive A lary 


Editor, C. 1 Dad t me of the grand met H 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


All our tin containers are standard size and packed with covers and 
bails at the factory. Glass containers are clear, packed with caps and 
put up in cartons suitable for reshipping. 


If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100 deduct 
10% in ordering tin and glass containers or both together. Prices sub- 
ject to change. F. O. B. the following points: 











Sizes, Weight and Number per carton | Catalog No.| Watertown Sioux City | Springfield | Lynchburg 








2% lb. cans, 100 in carton, wt. 31 Ibs. - Y62 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 
5 lb. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 27 Ibs.___- Y66 2.90 2.95 3.10 3.10 
10 Ib. pails, 50 in carton, wt. 45 Ibs._-_| Y69 4.30 4.40 4.60 4.60 
5 gal. cans, 16 in carton, wt. 54 Ibs.* __ Y625 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.25 

Write for prices in carloads. 
\% lb. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 12 Ibs Y630 .68 Py A .68 .68 
1 Ib. jars, 24 in carton, wt. 21 Ibs Y631 .84 95 .88 90 
2 Ib. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 17 Ibs Y632 -60 -62 .60 -62 
3 Ib. jars, 12 in carton, wt. 21 Ibs._.-.-| Y633 65 -67 -67 -67 


5 lb. glass pails, 6 in carton, wt. 10 lbs.| Y635 .48 56 .48 56 


























* Can only be shipped 16/c. 


WINDOW CARTONS ¥644—4::t«1%* Becway HONEY SERVERS 


Y645—4%"x1'%" No Beeway No drip servers hold a pound 
Y646—4"x5"x134" No B’way of honey and make an attrac- 
with large cellophane window tive sales package or premium 


help sell section honey. We 100, $1.00; 500, $4.60 and sales item. Colored handle, 


clear glass, trigger control. 


also supply comb honey shipping 1,000, $8.95 Much lower price 12 /c f. 0. b. 


inte? factory. Write for quantity 
cases and cartons for shipping Weight 6% tbe. per 100; 55 be. prices. Y628 No Drip Honey 


extracted honey too. per 1,000. All postage extra. Servers, weight 1 Ib. postage 
extra. Each 40c. 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 
100 500 
Y649 Colored 44%_._ _________$ .90______$3.95 
Y664 Plain 44% ________. 
Y658 Colored Bag 44 
Y430 Bag filler device, weight 2 lbs 


Above postage extra. Weight, 100—1 Ib.; 500—5 lbs. 


! 
t 
! 
I 
I 
t 
I 
1 


These pink and green cartons 


Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain wrappers. 


Ask for our general catalog too if you wish items other than 
those listed here. 








G. B. LEWIS COMPANY . . Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIR- 
GINIA; 110 W. MAIN ST., SPRINGFIELD OHIO; 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 











Send your order to our office nearest to you 
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HOW TO CREATE A BETTER 


DEMAND FOR HONEY 


By ALBERT G. WOODMAN 


NY time a 5-pound pack of good 

honey retails for less than 50 to 
60 cents, beekeepers and all allied 
interests are headed for serious com- 
plications. What shall we do about 
it? 

It seems reasonable to believe that 
no beekeeper or honey handler is 
going to sell honey for a low price 
when he can just as readily get more 
for it.. Supply and demand deter- 
mine the price on most of our 
principal products, With plenty of 
demand, it is a universal law that 
price takes care of itself. 

The annual consumption of honey 
in the United States is less than 2 
pounds per person. Sugar is nearly 
100 pounds per person, and yet in 
normal times, honey consumption in 
this country is much higher than in 
most other countries. With the 
present average honey crop, if the 
per capita consumption can _ be 
brought up to 2 pounds, there should 
be little problem in orderly market- 
ing. 

If all the honey produced is to be 
sold at fair prices, the industry’s big 
problem is to create more of a de- 
mand for honey. In the war between 
foodstuffs, it is a fight for each to 
get a fair share of the consumer’s 
dollar. That is our problem too for 
honey. In most any super market, 
hundreds if not thousands of food 
products are offered. Is it any wonder 
that the consumer fails to buy honey 
once in a hundred to a thousand 
times unless he is honey conscious? 

There was a time when the best 
grocers would buy as much as a 
thousand pounds of honey in a good 
season, pile that honey up in the 
center of the store and make it his 
business to sell it out. He had com- 
paratively few items to sell and so 
he gave honey special attention. 
There were no trucks, no fly-by-night, 
cut-throat selling and the market 
price of honey was stable. If one 
is asked what the market price of 
honey is today, who can give an 
intelligent answer? 

One of the complications now is 
the lack of retail sales interest in a 
product which is backed with so little 
rderly marketing. Another compli- 
cation is that there are as many 
ellers as ever, while the number of 
vholesale buyers relatively has been 
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greatly curtailed Today 
may purchase for as many as one 
thousand stores. Formerly each of 
this number of stores bought indi- 
vidually. In many cases this may 
mean that buying competition has 
been reduced from one thousand to 
one. With little, if any, reduction 
in the number of sellers, what chance 
have they against the greatly re- 
duced number of buyers? The only 
hope we have is in a reduction in the 
number of wholesale sellers. Those 
who have little marketing experience 
may not appreciate what competitive 
buying and selling really means 


one buye 


If the number of wholesale sellers 
can be reduced to a comparatively 
few, it would help. For instance, by 


organized honey marketing in the 
leading honey producing _ states. 
However, this will not be enough 


Without consumer demand, _ the 
market will remain weak and prices 
will remain low. There must be co- 
operation and co-ordination among 
the wholesale sellers themselves, at 
least in advertising and promoting 
the sale of honey in general. 

No state or local group can hope to 
accomplish much _ individually in 
better handling and selling. Trade 
is no respecter of state lines. Often 
in the past in certain places prices 
have been well maintained, then 
truckloads of honey would come from 
hundreds of miles away to cut 
under local prices and demoralize the 
market. These conditions are the 
same with many food _ products, 
especially perishables. This was not 
possible in days when goods moved 
by slow transportation. It is one 
of the complications in modern good 
roads and truck handling. 

With honey production and selling 
so far flung, it is a big order even to 
hope for much co-ordination among 
handlers; even producers of apples, 
cherries, prunes, grapes, citrus fruits 
and other products have similar com- 
plications. Some of these products 
are confined to comparatively small 
areas or groups and are easy to 
handle and become better organized 

Some cooperatives in the past have 
given wonderful service not only to 
producers but to buyers in supplying 
a dependably graded and orderly 
product. One of these cooperatives, 
due to changing conditions and to 





the loss of an efficient 


manager, is 
Others were dismal 


no longer active. 
failures from the start and caused 
severe losses to producers. There is 
satisfaction to producers in having 
their own sales agency well managed. 
There is advantage in having a place 
where distressed lots may go, since 
such lots always depress prices when 
forced on the market. In general, 
with honey, the chance for the suc- 
cess of a cooperative is best in a 
remote area, where producers must 
stay together to sell in distant 
markets. Where the best consumer 
markets are nearby, it is not easy to 
secure cooperation. 


In general, the situation today pre- 


sents a vicious circle, each seller 
underselling his competitor in an 
effort to move goods. This is 


especially so when the demand is slow 
which depresses prices all along the 
line to the producer. Any time that 
sales are forced, the situation is de- 
plorable. Some small handlers do 
not make day wages. Other fairly 
sizable handlers do not make 
enough to stay solvent and are slow 
or questionable pay. Other large 
handlers work on small margins and 
their only hope in profit is in big 
volume. There is very little differ- 
between individuals, business 
selling groups, cooper- 
producers. It is the 
ative or producers. 

There are some handlers of honey 
whose methods are such as to uphold 
prices and make for orderly market- 
ing. This is accomplished by heavy 
advertising expenditures, and private 
packs and brands under control. They 
maintain within reason and 
do not attempt to meet general cut- 
throat competition. Some grocer buy- 
ing groups confine their buying large- 
ly to these brands as a means of 
stabilizing honey selling. Nothing 
disgusts a dealer more than to buy a 
quantity of any product, only to wake 
up the next morning to find his com- 
petitor has bought for less and is 
selling under him. One or more co- 
operatives pack two brands of honey, 
one of the finest quality which is 
held at dependable prices, the other 
to meet cut-rate selling. There are 
consumer groups that prefer to 
buy a dependable quality product at 
reasonable prices. In fact when 
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prices are too low, 
suspicious. 

There is no question but what 
many quantity buyers of honey de- 
plore the low prices paid to pro- 
ducers. In fact, many so express 
themselves. The thing they want 
most is a greater demand for honey 
and a stronger market. When there 
is a good demand for a product, there 
is always a scramble among buyers 
and prices always go up. 

In the universal laws of supply 
and demand, averages, checks and 
balances, and water seeking its own 
level, the modern advantages of good 
roads, trucks and package bees are 
being counter-balanced by increased 
production and a demoralized market. 
In the horse and wagon days, the 
occasional short crops, and severe 
winter loss slackened the honey sup- 
ply and often strengthened a weak 
market. The much despised middle- 
man often rendered a valuable ser- 
vice to orderly marketing through the 
regular channels of trade. 

Even if it were possible to organize 
the principal honey producing states 
and the cooperatives, business con- 
cerns, selling groups, handlers and 
individuals into a co-ordinated organ- 
ization, the complication of ample 
demand for honey would still exist. 
If demand is slack, there still will 
be competition and selling fight 
among the handlers. 

In summing up the situation, it 
seems that there should be a common 
ground on which all competitors in 
the honey trade can meet, for mu- 
tual protection and benefit. This 
common ground, as I see it, is for 
each to contribute his fair share to 
a fund for advertising, promoting 
and popularizing the use of all honey. 
There is not much hope in any other 
effort than creating a demand for 
honey. With greater consumer de- 
mand, the market must strengthen. 

In this connection, beekeepers in 
the leading honey producing states 
should see that action is taken to in- 
sure better grading as to color, 
clarity, moisture content and sani- 
tation to bring about a dependable 
standard for the product. At least 
two states are working along these 
lines. 

The American Honey Institute up 
until the present has been the only 
agency that has performed a service 
in promoting the use and sale of 
honey. It certainly is moving in the 
right direction and its functioning 
for ten years has performed a 
wonderful service with meager funds. 

What is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business and only a hand- 
ful of those who should be interested 
have seen the vision and supported 
the Institute. There are many oppor- 
tunities for honey sales that have 
never been scratched. No product is 
so well known in history and romance, 
and the program of the Institute 


they become 
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should be a crusade. Everyone con- 
nected with the industry in any way 
should support it. When a larger 
number become converted and be- 
come willing to share the respon- 
sibility, the burden on each one will 


ABOUT THE 


be so small as to be unnoticeable and 
the benefits will be large. 

With ample funds, great thing 
can be undertaken. The industry’s 
best hope is in a greater demand for 
honey. 


COVER PICTURE 


Bees The Emblem of Thrift 
By BODOG F. BECK 


Painstaking industry, overzealous- 
ness and strong sense of economy 
are only some of the intrinsic and 
praiseworthy characteristics of these 
most remarkable insects, the bees. 
To provide for rainy days during 
times of affluence, while the getting 
is good, is nowhere better exempli- 
fied than in the beehive. Virgil, the 
poet-laureate of bees, designated 
them as the Italians of the insect 
world and admired their true Italian 
passion for possession. He thought 
that the proverbial diligence of the 
Cyclopses of Mount Aetna could not 
be compared with that of the bees. 
Muffet, the 17th century English 
physician, called the bees the best 
paymasters. ‘‘Whereas the Almighty 
has created all things for the use 
and service of man, so especially hath 
He made Bees that they should be 
unto us patterns and precedents of 
political and economic virtues, our 
Teachers and Schoolmasters.” It is 
not surprising that bees since ages 
served mankind as symbols of thrift 
and economy. The foundation of the 
first savings bank was undoubtedly 
inspired by the beehive. 

The picture on the cover represents 
the clock above the entrance of one 
of the oldest savings banks in the 
United States. It is the Bank for 
Savings In the City of New York, a 
most impressive marble edifice and 
New York City’s first savings bank. 
The idea was brought from England 
and introduced in New York by 
Thomas Eddy. To start such an insti- 
tution was discussed the first time 
during a meeting called for the pur- 
pose by Thomas Eddy on November 
29, 1816, at the City Hotel, New 
York’s first regular hotel, located 
on Broadway above Trinity Church. 
It took three years until the charter 
was finally granted by the State 
Legislature. An “Address to the 
Public” announced the plan “to furn- 
ish a secure place for the savings of 
all who wish to lay up funds for sick- 
ness, for the wants of the family or 
for old age.’’ The corporate seal of 
the bank represents an old-fashioned 


Dr. Beck 


skep with bees flying towards it and 
underneath the motto: “The hand of 
the diligent maketh rich.” (Book 
of Proverbs, X.4.) The Honorable 
DeWitt Clinton was the bank’s first 
director. 

Social economy, a means of care- 
ful adjustment of needs and avoid- 
ance of all waste, is one of the chief 
characteristics of the beehive. “The 
Creator may be seen in all the works 
of His hand; but in few more directly 
than in the wise economy of the 
Honeybee,” said Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, father of American apiculture. 

After the sunny days of summer, 
when the chill of the autumn is 
ushered in, the supply of nectar stops. 
Few flowers are to be found and 
there may be snow and ice on the 
ground, for no one can tell how long. 
The bees know that by instinct, not 
by experience, because the bee par- 
ticipates only in one summer and in 
one harvest. 

Economy, an inherent principle of 
nature, is richly represented in the 
hive. Nothing to spare and nothing 
to waste. Saving and preserving the 
fruits of labor is the secret of pros- 
perity in the hive. Bees build their 
cells with a minimum amount of wax, 
in a minimum of time and with maxi- 
mum of strength and space to store 
their savings for their own main- 
tenance and that of future gener 
ations. Economy is oniy one kind, 
that is, economy of plenty. Economy 
with an empty purse is paradoxical. 

The industry of bees should b: 
another inspiration to mankind. ‘Ir 
the sweat of thy face shall thou eat 
bread” (Genesis 3), was meant as a 
curse in Paradise but should be co: 
sidered a blessing. 
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Dalton, Anderson, and Spencer, delivering 
rehabilitation colonies. 
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NE of the most colorful figures in 
Southern Beekeeping has gone to 
his reward. I refer to Jes Dalton 
who passed away at his home in 
Kenner, Louisiana, on December 12. 
Good hearted to a fault. Jes was 
also a “scrapper’’ who would rise to 
the defense of his ideas and ideals; 
who would defend his friends with 
all he had, and likewise fight his 
opponents to the last to gain his 
point. 

Dalton came orginally from Vir- 
ginina, and later moved to Oregon, 
where the writer first became ac- 
quainted with him. About the time 
of the World War he made his move 
to the sugar bowl country of Louisi- 
ana, going from there to Kenner, 
Louisiana (near New Orleans) after 
the 1927 flood. He was largely instru- 
mental in organizing the first efficient 
beekeepers’ organization in Louisiana. 

When the terrible floods of 1927 
came, breaking levees in all di- 
rections, Dalton, along with many 
other beekeepers in the flooded re- 
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JES DALTON 


A COLORFUL SOUTHERN 
LEADER PASSES ON 


gions, lost everything he had. For 
days he worked on flood relief not 
even knowing where his wife and 
children were or if they had been 
rescued. Through his efforts and 
those of State Entomologist W. E. 
Anderson a sizable reclamation fund 
was raised to rehabilitate these bee- 
keepers. With donated equipment and 
lots of hard labor, a thousand colo- 
nies of bees were built and distributed 
to those deserving aid. Dalton gave 
major credit to Anderson, but Jes 
was, himself a tireless worker. 

The writer recalls having gone 
through the prospering sugar bowl 
country visiting beekeepers just pre- 
vious to the flood. A thing that 
amused us greatly on the trip was our 
re-action to the splendid reception 
given us. Every stop called for in- 
vitation into the house for cakes and 
coffee. Any of you from the weak 


coffee sections of the North may not 
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know what Louisiana coffee is. 


about the third stop | was 
call it quits. The 


After 
ready to 


spirit was willing 





but the constitution was too weak. 


What to do? Certainly not run any 
risk of offending those dear people 
by leaving my coffee untouched. Jes 
solved it pronto. I was to sit next 
to him each time, he would empty 
both cups. How a man could stand 
25 cups of that stout liquid? I don’t 
know, but Jes did it and I made 
friends. 

As early as 1923 Dalton expressed 
himself in defense of the comb pack- 
age, insisting it had its place, just 
as the combless package, in serving 
the demand in the North. Later he 
formed the “Louisiana Comb Ship- 
pers’ Association’”’ for selling these as 
well as combless packages and queens. 
To the end he fought tirelessly 
against northern embargoes on bees 
on combs, where the bees had been 
carefully inspected and carried proper 
certificates. 

Lately, Dalton’s efforts have been 
to help those beekeepers who have 
lost colonies through spray poisoning 
in the white fringed beetle eradi- 
cation program. He was primarily 
responsible for a fund of some 
$40,000 passed through the Louisi- 
ana legislature to recompense bee- 
keepers for their losses, and had 
formed the Pelican State Beekeepers’ 
Association with his colleagues. 

Just previous to his death he had 
been in conference with other 
members of that Association and Mr. 


Anderson relative to honey grades 
and honey certification. 
Dalton was a Rough Rider with 


Roosevelt. He was buried with Mili- 
tary Chalmette Battle- 
field. He leaves behind, besides his 
wife, a son and a daughter. It is 
unfortunate that notice of his death 
came too late to obtain a full obituary. 
Our sympathy, as well as that of 
many of our subscribers, goes to his 
relatives and his associates. 

M. G. Dadant, 

Hamilton, Illinois. 


Honors on 
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and daughter on mmit of Look- 
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UTAPIARIES were not always 

as common as they are today. 
Those that existed twenty years ago 
were operated on a much different 
scale than they are now. In the days 
before the automobile, when men had 
to depend upon a horse and wagon 
for hauling to and from the apiary, 
these apiaries had to be near enough 
to allow the beekeeper to reach them 
easily. The home location in those 
days usually had to be in a favorable 
location, as a fair sized home yard 
Was always maintained. If one had 
the privilege of settling in the perfect 
location, it would no doubt be in the 
center of the best honey flora with all 
outapiaries in a surrounding circle. 
The base, or home location, would act 
as the hub and the apiaries as the 
spokes in the wheel. This arrange- 
ment would reduce the expense of 
operation. Many beekeepers do have 


such an arrangement, but the most 
of us do not. 
Today we are in a much better 


shape to operate outapiaries than in 
those former days. Today we have 
high-speed modern trucks, good roads, 
modern shop equipment, rural electri- 
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Apiary of Rocke Bros., Eureka 


run entirely for extracted honey production 


Illinois, 



















































OUTAPIARIES 


By CARL E. KILLION 


An apiary located in a_e well 
haded pot, for comb colonic and 


increas¢ 


fication, regular radio weather re- 
ports, and modern methods of adver- 


tising. We are not operating bees 
in the shadow of our own houses 
but many are located a hundred 
miles away. Some beekeepers are 
operating several hundred miles 
from their central location. In my 
own location all out-apiaries are 
located west and _ northwest; the 
other directions are not suitable 


Now 


production. 


honey 


for good 


COMB HONEY—PART VII 






if I were to move into a _ new 
location where apiaries could be lo 


cated in all directions there would 
have to be sacrifices made in othe: 


ways. This would be getting farthe 
away from established markets. 
Producers of extracted honey hav« 
a slight advantage over comb pro 
ducers in operating outapiaries. Most 
extracted honey operators have thei! 
own central plants where all extract 
ing is done. There are some that 





Beautiful, well arranged apiary of W. H 
Suhre, Hoopston, Illinois. 


* 
have portable extracting outfits, 
moving from apiary to apiary. In 
producing comb honey this method 


cannot be followed. One cannot wait 
until the end of the season to remove 
and prepare the honey for market 
As fast as each super is finished it 
must be removed from the hive, and 
placed where it can be fumigated fo. 
wax moth until opportunity fo. 
scraping, grading, and packing. 

We cannot at all times find the 
perfect location for our apiaries but 
there are a few requisites to be con- 
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Another view of the Suhre apiary, 
trees behind fence give added protection 


sidered. In establishing an _ out- 
apiary the first requisite is to locate 
it where there are adequate floral 
sources. The distance of a very few 
miles may mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure. We find 
changing conditions in certain areas; 
locations that once were producing 
good crops no longer do so, while 
some place just a few miles distant 


ae ¢ 
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A poorly tended yard, exposed, supers on 
in fall and winter, as so many lots of bees 
are seen around the countryside. 
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proves to be much better. We de- 
pend almost entirely upon what the 
farmer plants in the way of bee 
pasture. It has also been noted by 
the writer that many farmers play 
“follow the leader” in farm manage- 
ment. There will be one community 
where alsike will be grown; over in 
nother part of the county alsike and 
ed clover are grown; still farther 
ver we may find either more sweet 
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clover or no clover to speak of and 
soy beans are the Thess 
areas that are barren of honey plants 
must be avoided as much as possible. 


fashion. 


Good roads are appreciated in out 
aplary management The apiary 
should be easily reached by ear o1 
truck at almost any 
There are very few t 


time of the veal 
made to the 
apiaries when one does not need to 





ar the hive If this is im 
considerable work carrying 
upplies to and from the hives will 


be necessary. 


] 
iocation to a 


[ prefer a 
unny one for my _ apiaries, and 
a partial shade to a dense one 
When all colonies 
n the shade or when they are shaded 
only during the hottest part of the 
day artificial shade is 


cnoose 


cannot be located 


provided. Every 
effort is made to provide the great- 
est comfort for the bees at all times. 
little 


in the selection of apiary sites 


One ubiject we neal 0 


proper air drainage This is not 
o important in summer time, but it 
important in winter \, few times 
my apiaries have been located in 
spots that did not 


drainage the result was very pool 


have propel! iit 


wintering. One apiary today is In a 
pocket-like location in almost the low 
est level of the site A dead damp 
ness is evident in this apiary during 
much of the year The only mouldy 
combs found in the spring are in this 
apiary I want to place all apiarie 
ome distance above this lowest point 
drain 


to allow proper soil and ah 








wind breaks are preferred to those 
that are unprotected. However, 
artificial windbreaks are used by 
many beekeepers with excellent re- 
sults. The most common artificial 
ones are high board fences, most of 
which are about eight feet tall, and 
with spaces of three or four inches 
between each board. This spacing 
allows some wind to filter through 
these openings, but the main force 
is broken up. Some beekeepers use 
ordinary woven wire fences and 
weave corn stalks through the wires. 
One apiary that I have seen has two 
woven wire fences spaced about a 
foot apart and this opening is filled 
with straw. All of these windbreaks 
serve very well, the main thing being 
to protect the colonies in the winter 
and early spring. The colonies in 
spring cannot afford to lose many 
of their flying force by high winds. 
They must also maintain an even 
temperature for early brood rearing. 

Locating an apiary near enough 
to a house to allow occasional glances 
in the direction of the apiary pre- 
vents much pilfering and robbing of 
honey. Apiaries located far from 
any dwellings just seem to encourage 
this. The value of the honey that 
is stolen is very little but in most 
cases the entire colony is destroyed, 
or perhaps several colonies are total- 
ly destroyed and yet only a small 


amount taken from one. The writer 
does not like to get hives near enough 
to the farmers’ buildings to cause 
unnecessary annoyance, just close 
enough to discourage any attempt at 
stealing. 

Apiaries should be placed in dis- 
ease free areas. If one is not abso- 
lutely sure of the territory, he can 
consult the local inspector and per- 
haps avoid the grief of having a 
badly infected apiary. In Illinois our 
beekeepers do take advantage of this 
inspection service and the Division 
of Apiary Inspection likes to co- 
operate to the utmost. Diplomacy 
must be used to keep this information 
from causing any ill feeling among 
the beekeepers. 

Another of the least mentioned but 
very important requirements in es- 
tablishing an outapiary is adequate 
water supply. Many a beekeeper has 
been forced to move an apiary due 
to the annoyance to the farmer or 
his stock. One cannot blame the 
farmer for complaining. A water- 
ing tank covered with bot’: live and 
dead bees is not to be tolerated by 
any farmer. When an outapiary is 
established the problem of water 
should be solved first of all. If the 
bees are not near a natural supply, 
water tanks are provided. Whatever 
the individual beekeeper can secure 
may be the ideal arrangement. For 
my apiaries steel and wooden barrels 
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cut in half are used. Floats are used 
to prevent the drowning of the bees. 
These floats are replaced and the 
water changed from time to time. 
Each time these tanks are filled a 
little salt is added, from one to two 
pounds. This prevents the water be- 
coming sour too quickly. Mosquitoes 
do not breed in the salt water. 

A good policy is to do everything 
possible to prevent the bees from be- 
coming a nuisance to the owner of 
the land or farmers living near. It 
is a good policy to inform the 
farmer’s wife about the possible 
spotting of her washing some days in 
early spring, if she happens to have 
a wash day on the bees’ first flight 
day. Beekeepers could profit (if the 
neighbor lady happened to have a 
washing on the line and it turned 
out to be a good flight day) by jump- 
ing into the old flivver running down 
to the store and getting a table 
spread, dish, or anything, but getting 
it and getting it home, then grabbing 
four or five pounds of honey and the 
gift and running over and telling her 
that these are for her since she has 
already had considerable annoyance 
with the bees. 

The question of overstocking arises 
but this is seldom done near here. 
Forty to sixty colonies are operated 
in an apiary very satisfactorily. This 
number could be doubled or trebled 
with equal results. 


"FROM OUR HONEY PLANT 
GARDENS 


Above, flower head of Echinops. Echinops 
was long known to beekeepers as Chapman's 
honey plant. 


CHAPMAN HONEY PLANT 
KENT WILD WHITE CLOVER 
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Chapman Honey Plant 


More than fifty years ago a New 
York beekeeper by the name of 
Hiram Chapman was spending the 
winter in Florida. While there he 
gathered seed from many of the 
plants which were new to him and on 
his return to the North the following 
spring planted them in his garden. 
Among the new plants he noticed one 
that he did not remember having 
seen while in the South. It failed to 
bloom the first season but lived 
over winter and came into bloom the 
second season. 


So many bees were attracted to the 
flowers as to excite his interest. The 
plant had some resemblance to a 
thistle with large prickly leaves. The 
flowers were clustered in dense balls 
from one to two inches in diameter. 
So great was the excitement of the 
bees over the blossoms that Mr. 
Chapman once kept count of the 
visits of the insects and found that 
2170 bees visited a single head in 
one day. 


A dense sward of Kent white clover in 
June, produced by treatment with super- 
phosphate and periodical close grazing. (John- 
stone-Wallace, Cornell University.) 
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Unable to determine the identity 
of the plant it soon became known to 
his friends as “Chapman Honey 
Plant.” Finding it so attractive to 
the bees he saved the seed and con- 
tinued to increase his planting for 
several years. 

In December, 1885, he went to the 
beekeepers’ convention at Detroit 


with specimens of the plant and 
samples of comb honey which he 
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represented as having been gathered 
from that source. He reported 
having three acres of the plant at his 
home at Versailles, New York, plant- 
ed in rows about three feet apart. 
So much interest was aroused at 
the convention by Mr. Chapman that 
a committee was appointed to visit 
his farm and report back to North 
American Beekeepers’ Society the 
following year. These men went to 
see him on July 28 and returned an 
extensive report which was published 
by both American Bee Journal and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. In the 
report they verified the fact that 











there were three acres of the plant 
in bloom at the Chapman farm with 
each plant bearing five to fifteen 
round, ball like, flower heads. The 
time of blooming of the flowers in a 
single head was given as about eight 
days and the total flowering time of 
about thirty days. It was said that 
the flowering period could be pro- 
longed by cutting back a portion of 
the plants. 

Flowers which were covered and 
thus protected from insects for a few 
hours were found to be fairly drip- 
ping with nectar. The visitors found 
the entire area alive with bees as 
many as eight or ten on a single 
flower head. 

When submitted to a botanist for 
identification the Chapman Honey 
Plant was found to be  Echinops 
sphaerocephalus which is commonly 
known as globe thistle although it is 
not a true thistle. There are several 
other species of the group, several of 
which seem to have been greatly con- 
fused in the literature regarding 
these plants. About five different 
scientific names seem to have been 
given to this one plant. 

In the British Bee Journal for 
September 26, 1918, A. H. Harwood 
reports at length on this plant and 
states that no bee plant that he had 
ever grown was so attractive to them. 
He mentioned having counted as 
many as 15 bees on a head at one 
time. 

Following Mr. Harwood’s report 
Dr. C. C. Miller reported in Glean- 
ings that he had planted quite a patch 
of it at the time of the boom in this 
country after the Chapman report. 


Miller was not so enthusiastic al- 
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though he ‘seid ‘that’ he had never 
seen the bees so thick on ahy other 
plant. He was doubtful whether 
they were really getting much nectar. 
With such reports in the old maga- 
zines we, of course, wanted to include 
the echinops in the American Bee 
Journal honey plant test garden. The 
short row in our garden proved at- 
tractive to the insects, bringing as 
many wasps and bumblebees as 
honeybees. It is unwise to place 
much value on the observation of a 
few plants over one or two seasons 
but certainly the plant appears to be 
rich in nectar. Just what its value to 
the beekeeper may be can only be 
determined after an acquaintance 
over a period of years and with a 
larger area. Certainly in view of its 
past history it offers more than pass- 
ing interest to one who wishes to 
experiment with honey plants. 


¢ 
Kent Wild White Clover 


Since most of our midwest honey 
crop formerly came _ from_ the 
white Dutch or pasture clover, it is a 
distinct loss to the beekeeper to have 
that plant disappear so generally for 
indefinite periods. Apparently the 
plants commonly present are biennial 
and require abundant moisture to in- 
sure reseeding freely enough to in- 
sure continuous stands. Recent dry 
years have removed the white clover 
to such a point that but little honey 
is now secured from it here. 

A perennial form would appear to 
be a valuable acquisition. The Kent 
wild white clover, originating in Kent 
County, England, is said to be 
perennial in growth. Seed for our 
plot was secured from a commercial 
seed house in the city of New York 
in the spring of 1938. The seed 
germinated promptly and there was 
a lush growth of the plants during 
all seasons with sufficient moisture. 
Flowers were beginning to show at 
the end of summer and the plant 
seemed very promising with plenty 
of water. 

When the next spring opened the 
plot did not appear prosperous as 
there had been some damage during 
the winter. However, with the com- 
ing of rains, it quickly recovered and 
made a splendid growth as long as 
the moisture was sufficient. 

Kent white clover appears to re- 
quire abundant moisture for good 
results. As long as the moisture is 
adequate it makes a_ wonderful 
growth but quickly shows the effect 
with the coming of dry weather. It 
thus alternates between times of 
prosperity and adversity depending 
upon the rain. As long as rains come 
with reasonable frequency, the plot 
looks beautiful, but quickly turns 
brown and threatens to die when the 
weather turns dry. Even though it 
appears to be dead, it survives ex- 
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‘tén'déd periods of drought and may 


dc’ better than the biennial form 
under adverse canditions. Futher test 


is necessary to determine whether 
will be useful here. 


Frank C. Pellett 


— oe — 


THE PROPOSED FEDERAL 
BEE BREEDING PROGRAM 


By E. C. BESSONET, Chairman 


Legislative Committee, American Honey Producers’ Leagu: 


This is submitted as a report of the 
work done to further the cause sup- 
ported by the Southern States Feder- 
ation and by the American Honey 
Producers’ League. 


HILE president of the Federation 

I undertook to obtain the ap- 
propriation of $45,000 requested for 
the Division of Bee Culture so that a 
bee breeding program might be estab- 
lished. During the first eight months, 
little progress was made, although 
one hundred fifty letters were sent to 
the various bureaus and officials, and 
to many congressmen and senators. 

Through the kind cooperation of 
the Honorable Harry D. Wilson, 
Louisiana Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, and president of the South- 
ern Commissioners of , Agriculture, 
a new approach was made by obtain- 
ing the services of this organization. 
Considerable activity resulted through 
the efforts of Honorable C. C. Han- 
son, secretary of the organization. 

It was necessary to raise $200 to 
carry on the campaign. W. E. 
Anderson, Louisiana state entomolo- 
gist, served as the one to secure the 
fund. He sent out one hundred fifty 
letters of appeals. The response was 
good, but unfortunately the bulk of 
the money came from supply houses 
and not from many beekeepers. 

At Omaha, the writer made a drive 
for funds which resulted in $82.25 
At Tampa $20.50 was raised so we 
now have the required amount of 
campaign funds requested by Mr. 
Hanson to pay for the services of an 
economist and clerks to gather 
and prepare material for briefs and 
letters, and for paper and postage. 
Many good letters have been received 
and Mr. Hanson mailed out six 
hundred briefs and these letters give 
approval to the proposed program. 

There will be many contacts with 
committees and officials to be made. 
Since the Division of Bee Culture 
budget has been approved for the 
next fiscal year, an attempt is being 
made to secure an amendment to it. 


Is It Possible to Improve the 
Honeybee? 


Station, in 
Bee 


Experiment 
with American 


The lowa 
collaboration 


Journal, started a resistance progra 
which proved beyond question the: 
is such a thing as resistance. Aft: 
years of intensive work, this fact: 
was raised to an almost incredib 
degree, proving conclusively that b« 
respond to scientific breeding. 

Dr. C. L. Farrar, of Wisconsin, ha 
conducted tests with different strai: 
of bees indicating that a great vai 
ation exists among the. different 
stocks. We must conclude that bees 
are not just bees. Some breeders 
have obtained results through carefu 
selection. Do we want a thirty pound 
strain or a two hundred pound strain? 
Do we want a high producing strai: 
resistant to foulbrood? 

This is the purpose of the breed- 
ing program and it is up to every 
beekeeper to do his part by writing 
to his representative for support. It 
is time to get out of our rut by 
taking an active part in any pro- 
gressive movement designed to hel; 
our industry. 


¢ 


OBSERVED NATIONAL 
HONEY WEEK 


The Sarasota County Beekeepers 
Association (Florida) is one associ- 
ation which did its part in advertising 
National Honey Week in their section 
of the country. Six 15-minute broad 
casts were given on the local station 
previous to Honey Week on different 
phases of bee culture and the uses 
of honey, at which time National 
Honey Week was mentioned. 

They also had four displays, all of 
which showed honey, with a placard 
calling attention to National Hone) 
Week. In three of these displays 
there was an observation hive. Tw: 
were in the lobbies of the local banks, 
one in a leading retail grocery stor: 
and one in a leading bakery. 

The County Agent, W. E. Evans, 
furnished the association with suit 
able bulletins on beekeeping and us: 
of honey in the home. 

The association feels that these di 
plays create interest in beekeeping, 
which will eventually result in it 
creased sales of honey for membe1 
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SAMUEL WAGNER, 
American Bee Journal, 


September, 1866 


ANY years ago, Baron Ehrenfels, 

the most extensive and enthusi- 
astic beekeeper of his day—‘“the man 
of a thousand hives,” as he was popu- 
larly called-declared that he only de- 
served to be called a master in bee 
culture who could so manage his api- 
ary that his average yearly loss in 
wintering did not exceed five per cent 
of his entire stock. Ever since then 
the subject of wintering bees has 
engaged the solicitous attention of 
thoughtful beekeepers in every 
country. Dzierzon stated at the last 
apiarian convention that the winter- 
ing of bees was the great remaining 
unsolved problem in bee culture. 

In many, if not in a majority of 
cases, disastrous winter losses may 
undoubtedly be attributed to the 
want of adequate food _ supplies. 
Inexperienced, careless beekeepers 
undertake to winter colonies, or weak 
and late swarms, which failed to 
gather the necessary store of honey, 
and the bees die literally of star- 
vation. A new beginner may be ex- 
cused for not knowing how much 
honey is needed to carry a colony 
safe through the winter. One lesson, 
however, in the school of experi- 
ence should suffice, and, if wise, he 
will thenceforward rather err in over- 
provisioning stocks that may seem 
to be in danger of exhausting their 
stores before the flowers of May 
again dispense their nectar. 

But the bees are not unfrequently 
found dead in the spring, in hives 
which still contain an abundant sup- 
ply of honey—enough, indeed, in 
some instances, to have carried an 
ordinary colony safely through the 
winter. The very “staff of life” was 
there in plenty, but excessive cold 
prevented them from moving forward 
in the cluster to the comb containing 
it, and they were doomed to die a 
lingering and cruel death, with the 
richest stores around them. The fault 
here is the want of passages through 
which bees may pass to reach their 
food when the food which was above 
them has been exhausted. 

It is not only indispensable that 
the supplies of stores be abundant 
and accessible, but that the quality 
of those supplies is likewise of great 
importance. Thin, watery honey, 
gathered late in the season, or de- 
rived from late honeydew, is unsuit- 
able for winter food. If bees are 
confined to the use of such honey ex- 
clusively, it will prove highly dele- 
terious. For winter or spring food, 
such honey is decidedly bad. 

Many such colonies perish or are 
greatly reduced in population by 
dysentery which usually makes its 
appearance towards the close of 
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winter or early in spring. When it 
occurs late in winter it is usually 
arrested at once, if the weather 
moderates sufficiently to permit the 
bees to fly. 

+ 


GILBERT M. DOOLITTLE, 
American Bee Journal, 


February 4, 1885 


few days ago a friend called in 

to have a neighborly chat, and 
as we talked of the recent severely 
cold weather (the coldest known here 
for over 15 years, the mercury be- 
ing 28° below zero) he asked, “Have 
not some of your colonies of bees 
frozen to death?” I replied that I 
thought not, as I never knew a colony 
of bees, while in a normal condition, 
to freeze during cold weather ever 
experienced south of latitude 45. 
“But,” said I ,“we will go out and 
look, for possibly some of my colo- 
nies may have succumbed to the ex- 
treme cold.” 

Upon going to the bee yard, we 
first looked at a full colony, which 
we found to be in splendid condition, 
the bees being clustered in seven 
spaces between the combs, and so 
quiet that scarcely a bee moved, al- 
though the mercury at this time 
stood at only 35 above zero. On 
raising the hive from the bottom 
board, not over 20 bees were to be 
seen, which proved to me at least that 
the bees were wintering in the best 
possible condition in spite of the cold. 

We then went to one of the small- 
est colonies so contracted during the 
extreme cold that they could be said 
to occupy scarcely more than one 
space between the combs. Yet this 
small cluster was perfectly quiet and 
gave no sign of dysentery. On rais- 
ing the hive from the bottom board 


about 100 dead bees were found 
which showed that the constant 
struggle with the cold had caused 


more bees to die out of this little 
cluster than from the other. 

Our wintering trouble is not caused 
by bees freezing, but it is caused by 
the bees getting in an abnormal con- 
dition from many of the various 
causes brought about by long con- 
tinued cool or cold weather. Let me 
describe (or re-write what I find in 
an old diary of mine) my observation 
of bees during a year when all 
wintered successfully: “As fall ap- 
proaches, if we examine a colony of 
bees we will find that the activity 
manifested during the spring and 
summer in the interior of the hive, 
becomes less and less, so that by the 
middle of October, in this latitude, all 
brood rearing has ceased and the 
bees have become partially dormant; 
still, so far, they have not packed 
themselves away in a snug cluster, or 
compact shape for winter. Every 


opportunity given by a warm day is 
improved to void the feces, so th: 
bees may be prepared for a long, 
cold spell when such a one occurs 
As the weather grows colder, the bee 
contract their cluster, many packing 
themselves away in the cells till th 
smallest space is occupied by them 
and thus the requisite warmth is se 
cured to keep them alive when the 
mercury sinks below zero. 

“In this contraction of the bees (at 
certain times) many of them are lef 
singly or in little clusters of fro: 
five to ten, which do not recede wit 
the main cluster, and thus are chille 
where they are, and if the weathe 
becomes cold enough, they may b: 
frozen, thus losing to the cluster tha 
number of bees. The reason for 
this formerly given was, that owing 
to the movable frame no cross-stick 
were used, as was the case with box 
hives, and hence the bees left n: 
holes in the center of the combs a 
they did around the cross-sticks, thu 
compelling the bees to pass over an 
around combs of cold honey to kee 
pace with the receding cluster, in 
stead of passing through the cente 
of the combs to the next range, 
which was more nearly filled with 
bees. In thus passing around, many 
become stiffened and caught by the 
cold, which might have been saved 
if holes were provided in the center 
of the combs for them to pass 
through. To this end the Langstroth 
frame and others were provided with 
a shaving bent to form a circle an 
inch in diameter, which was _ sus- 
pended from the top bar by means 
of a little strip of tin, supposing that 
this would effectually secure a pas- 
sageway for the bee. However, but 
a short time elapsed before it becam« 
apparent that during a good yield of 
honey this shaving would be filled 
with comb honey, and hence _ th« 
passageway was cut off. Next, the 
practice of cutting holes through the 
combs, each fall, by various means, 
was resorted to, only to be filled up 
the following summer, when, as 
winter approached, the process had to 
be repeated again. 

“After trying all these plans, it 
became apparent to me that the 
reason assigned as the cause of the 
death of the bees was not the real 
trouble, for bees would stay and di 
within one half of an inch of thes« 


holes, when it would appear they 
could have passed through thes: 
passages just as well as not. I also 


dicovered that when the weather was 
cool, cloudy and rainy for several! 
weeks before it became severely cold, 
that this loss was apparently much 
greater than when a clear, warn 
day occurred immediately before 

severe cold spell. By the number 
of bees that were found on board: 
and such places, dull and stupid afte 
such a fine day, I concluded that 
these were the same bees that would 
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have died by not following the 
cluster, had not a warm day occurred 
for them to leave the hive to die; 
hence, I say that the loss was ap- 
parently greater when no such day 
veccurred, for many more bees were 
seen outside of the cluster dead, as 
they had no chance to get out of the 
hive to die. 

“From several years’ experience in 
this matter, I see no reason for 
changing the conclusion thus formed. 
After the bees once get thoroughly 
clustered, I do not see this loss oc- 
curring after a warm spell, as some 
claim they do, nor but little after a 
mild fall like the past has been. After 
being fully settled for winter, and 
this loss of old bees has passed away, 
a colony will lose but few bees for 
six weeks or two months, and will 
remain quiet. If at this time a warm 
day occurs so they can fly freely, 
they again cluster back quietly and 
remain so about the same length of 
time, when they again desire to fly, 
and if such a chance occurs, all will 
go well, and the bees winter well. 
Thus we have a colony in a normal 
condition, and all the cold ever ob- 
tained in any portion of the world 
where bees can be kept with profit 
(occurring during this period be- 
tween their flights), will not freeze 
or materially injure them if they have 
plenty of stores within easy access.”’ 


+ 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


The Beekeepers’ Review, 


September, 1903 


OO many of us wait too late in 
making any needed preparations 
for winter. Wintering is the one 
great problem, or one of the great 
problems, in the East and North, but 
there are some things that require 
attention even in the warmer South 
and West. Editor Morehouse, in his 
Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, gives 
some excellent advice on this subject. 

He says:— 

“It has been truly said by some 
apicultural savant that the time to 
begin preparations for the honeyflow 
is the season before. With a little 
modification, this, also, applies to the 
preparation of colonies for wintering. 
Luckily, such preparations place the 
bees in the best possible condition 
to be in readiness for the next honey- 
flow. 

“The stereotyped advices in regard 
to preparing colonies for wintering 
deals almost wholly with packing, 
ventilation, sufficiency of stores, and 
but little stress is laid upon con- 
dition, which may be defined as age 
of queen, strength in bees and pro- 
portion of young bees to the colony. 
Sufficiency of stores, also, should be 
included as one of the necessary 
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preparations to be made early in the 
season. Usually, wintering prepa- 
rations are deferred until late in the 
fall when it is too late to cure any 
defects that may be discovered in the 
general condition of the colony ex- 
cept, perhaps, the giving of additional 
stores. 

It is a fact that, if a colony is pro- 
vided with a vigorous queen, plenty 
of young bees and ample stores in 
2asy reach, other so-called essentials 
may be disregarded with impunity. 
We make the following specific rec- 
ommendations: 

1. Requeen with the best honey 
gathering stock in the apiary (other 
qualifications being equal) all colo- 
nies whose queens have seen two 
seasons of service. Some good queens 
will be displaced by adhering strictly 
to this rule, but it is better to occa- 
sionally pinch the head of a good 
queen than to run the risk of carry- 
ing over several worthless ones. 

2. All colonies deficient in stores 
and bees should be fed. The feeding 
not only provides the needed stores 
but stimulates the rearing of the nec- 
essary force of bees. 

A little attention now to these de- 
tails will lay the foundation for a 
good crop next season, and is really 
work of the very greatest im- 
portance.” 


¢ 


ARTHUR C. MILLER, 
The Beekeepers’ Review, 


November, 1904 


N wintering, the quality of stores is 

pretty well understood; quality is 
more indefinite, but the need of 
having the stores in the right place 
is almost unknown. 

If the combs are not changed about 
after the bees have put the stores 
in them, and if the hive is not turned 
about on the bottom board so as: to 
change the relative position of the en- 
trance, the stores for winter are sure 
to be in the proper place for the best 
results. The bees know far more 
about this than we do. Fall feed- 
ing often enables the bees to perfect 
such placing of food as they have been 
unable to do when stopped by the 
frost or other natural interference. 

Young bees in abundance are very 
important for good wintering. Many 
a colony, populous in the fall, comes 
out in the spring small, merely be- 
cause few, if any, young bees were 
reared in the late summer or early 
fall. The old bees die off during the 
winter and there are not enough 
young ones to carry on brood rearing 
during that time. 

In the average northern locality, 
all colonies with good queens will rear 
young at a time suitable to furnish 
bees of the right age for good winter- 


ing. Often, when fall arrives, man 
steps in and combines his colonies 
until they “are strong enough for 
winter,’ quite forgetting the factor 
of age which cannot be accurately 
determined unless it is positively 
known when the brood emerged. 


+ 


GEO. H. KIRKPATRICK, 
The Beekeepers’ Review, 


October, 1913 


HAT do we mean by “winter 

nests’? We mean a space of 
empty brood cells in two or more 
such space approximating 
the form of a hemisphere in an ordi- 
nary Langstroth brood-frame. These 
empty cells, surrounded by sealed 
stores, constitute the winter nest 
where the bees cluster when con- 
ditions are ideal. As the stores are 
consumed, the number of empty cells 
increases either backward or forward, 
but always upward. As a general 
thing we find the ball of bees located 
near the front of the hive and over 
the entrance. As the stores are 
consumed they move upward and 
backward, but the cluster in no case 
extends over the sealed honey when 
the bees have their own sweet will. 
In an ideal winter nest the two center 
combs should be only about one-half 
filled with honey; next to the two 
center ones should be two combs 
about two-thirds filled with honey, 
and two on each outside filled 
with well ripened honey. We should 
never, when supplying a colony with 
winter stores, give it a full number 
of combs of sealed honey. We should 
never place in the center of the hive 
solid comb of sealed honey. All combs 
of sealed honey should be placed at 
one side of the winter nest. If any- 
body doubts that bees try to have 
a winter nest, let him break into a 
cluster of bees in winter when the 
temperature is about zero in an out- 
door colony. If the arrangement of 
combs has not been disturbed in the 
fall we will find the bees tightly 
jammed into the cells and the spaces 
between the combs forming a hemis- 
phere or ball. Their stores should be 
around and above the winter nest. 


+ 


DR. E. F. PHILLIPS, 
The Beekeepers’ Review, 


September, 1914 


ITHIN the hive the only source 
of moisture is the food con- 
sumed by the bees. Honey contains 
about 20 per cent of water and 
when this is consumed this water 
passes from the bees in the form of 


combs, 
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Honey consists chief- 
ly of a solution of sugars, carbo- 
hydrates, and when these are con- 
sumed and assimilated the final 
products of the chemical changes 
that take place in the body of the 
bees are carbon dioxide and water. 
Honeys vary in composition but one 
pound of an average honey will, when 
consumed, produce over two-thirds 
of a pound of water. Since honey is 
about one and a half times as heavy 
as water, one gallon of honey when 
consumed produces one gallon of 
water. If now we calculate the water 
produced from the honey consumed 
during the winter, it is obvious that 
a well-stocked bee cellar has pro- 
duced in it a relatively large amount 
of water. 

Should the average consumption 
of stores for 216 colonies, let us say, 
be 10 pounds per colony, or 2160 
pounds in all, The accuracy of 
this estimate is perhaps open to 
question but it can at least be stated 
that frequently in poor wintering 
this amount is exceeded. The amount 
of water produced by the con- 
sumption of this honey is at least 
1440 pounds or 180 gallons, enough 
to fill six 30 gallon barrels. These 
figures are calculated on the mini- 
mum water production and this esti- 
mate would probably be exceeded. 
According to these figures in a winter 
confinement of four months’ the 
changing atmosphere in the cellar 
must be able to take up one and one- 
half gallons of water a day or con- 
densation will occur. 

To eliminate moisture which leaves 
the body of the bee in the form of 
water vapor with condensation is, in 
brief, the problem which the _ bee- 
keeper is trying to solve. This may 
be accomplished in actual practice by 
raising the temperature of the outer 
air, drying the air (as by the use of 
unslaked lime) or by causing it to 
move so that as the atmosphere be- 
comes fully ladened with water it will 
be placed with other air capable of 
taking up still more moisture. Various 
beekeepers accomplish this by any 
one of the three methods, all of which 
are fairly successful. 


water vapor. 
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GEO. S. DEMUTH, 
Gleanings In Bee Culture, 
November, 1921 


HETHER it be in the far North 

where winters are long and 
severe, or in the sunny South where 
there is but little if any cold weather, 
the wintering of bees, in its final 
analysis, consists in the saving of 
their energy so that they may live 
longer than in the summer. In the 
North, this prolonging of the life of 
the bees is necessary for the existence 
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of the colony until brood-rearing can 
be safely begun, while in the South it 
is largely a matter of the saving of 
stores and preventing the colonies 
from becoming too weak for profit. 

To live long bees must live slowly. 
Ideal wintering would mean the re- 
duction of the activity of the bees to 
the lowest ebb throughout the winter, 
so that the workers which are young 
in the fall will still be young in the 
spring, aging but little as the months 
of activity go by. In a sense winter- 
ing may be thought of as putting the 
bees in cold storage to keep them 
fresh until spring. 

How fortunate that honeybees are 
willing to give up the active life of 
summer, cease brood rearing, estab- 
lish a new (lower) colony temper- 
ature, and remain almost motionless 
for days and even weeks at a time, 
apparently for the sole purpose of 
saving to the uttermost their vitality 
and their supply of food! If it were 
not for this instinct for quiesence 
during the long winters of the North, 


none of the worker bees could live 
from fall until spring. Dzierzon in 
“Rational Beekeeping,” aptly de- 


scribes the great difference between 
the slow living of late fall and early 


winter and the fast living at other 
times as follows: 
“The vital activity of the bees 


varies a great deal according to cir- 
cumstances and the time of the year, 
and the quantity and quality of food 
necessary are dependent thereon. The 
quantity of honey which a bee is able 
to hold in its stomach, may under 
certain circumstances afford it ample 
food for more than a week; and 
under different circumstances may be 
insufficient to prevent death from 
starvation within 24 hours. If we 
compare life to a process of com- 
bustion, then a bee’s life is at one 
time like a spark glimmering under 
the and at another, like a 
bright flame which in a few minutes 
consumes the combustible matter that 
would have fed the but glimmering 
fire for a much longer time.” 

But the remarkable thing is that 
the consumption of food is apparently 
a definite measurement of the span 
of the bee’s life; the more food 
consumed the greater the activity, 
and the shorter its life. The great 
longevity of bees under favorable 
conditions is well illustrated in the 
following from an article by Doo- 
little, published in this journal in 
1895, page 59: 

“Quietness is the essential quality 
for safe wintering, for with it always 


ashes, 


comes the least consumption of 
stores, and with a minimum con- 
sumption of stores comes the least 
possible exhausted vitality and the 


greatest longevity during the spring 
and early summer days. Under such 
circumstances, I have had individual 
bees by the thousand in single colo- 
nies live from the first of September 


until July first of the following year, 
or a period of 10 months, this being 
known by a change of queens on or 
about the tenth of August.” 


¢ 


C. L. CORKINS, 
American Bee Journal 


October, 1932 


CCORDING to our, old theory 
when winter temperatures drop 
to about 57 degrees F., the bees form 
a cluster. When the temperature 
drops lower, the bees in the cluster 
increase their activity to generate 
heat consuming honey in increasing 
quantities as the temperature con- 
tinues to drop, leading to greater heat 
production at the expense of the bees. 
According to our studies in Wyo- 
ming, warmth rather than cold results 
in the expenditure of energy in 
winter. It is not cold that kills bees, 
but the effects of cold that causes 
starvation, because bees cannot get 
out of their cluster to bring in more 
stores. Cold, of itself, brings quiet, 
not activity, to the bee cluster. The 
honeybees consume, the less 
energy they will expend. 
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Every test we have made gives the 
same story—low honey consumption 
in cold weather. When the temper- 
ature rises, stores consumption in- 
creases. When the temperature falls, 
the stores consumption decreases, so 
we have to conclude that warm 
weather in winter brings about ac- 
tivity and wearing out of the bees, 
and not cold weather. 


less 


In our experiments the striking 
thing has been that the cluster 
temperature remains almost constant 
regardless of big changes in the 
temperature outdoors. 

The mean cluster temperature is 
maintained on a fairly even level due 
to the change in the rate of radiation 
as it is effected by the expansion and 
contraction of the cluster itself. 
However, there are certain limits to 
cluster contraction, and when the 
temperature of the air about the 
cluster goes down to the point where 
the loss of heat removes heat faster 
than it can be produced, the cluster 
temperature, of course drops. The 
larger the winter cluster, the less 
likely bees are to suffer from this 
situation. 

The cluster contracts with cold and 
expands with warmth. By this simple 
mechanics, the bees can hold their 
normal temperature during cold 
weather with the production of only 
normal metabolic heat—with no ex- 
tra normal heat as the old theory dis- 
closed. Bees do not freeze to death 
in winter—they starve. 
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Stores should be well stocked with 
honey. A mass display has a psy- 
cological effect on the consumer. Re- 
gardless of the product, whether it 
be oranges, ham, coffee or honey, a 
meager supply has an ill effect on 
trade. Pails and jars should be free 
from dust and have that “just ar- 
rived” look. An electric light behind 
a display of honey in glass does 
wonders for it. Various sizes of con- 
tainers should be offered—sizes suit- 
able for the tea room, the family, and 
the individual. A prominent place 
in the store should be selected for dis- 
play. 

+ 


Make liberal use of streamers 
mentioning honey. A recipe leailet 
should be given with each purchase. 
Display honey on the meat counter. 
Clerks can frequently make the sug- 
gestion of hot cakes, honey, bacon or 
sausages. Heat honey if you desire. 
Some people add a little lemon or 
orange juice to it. 

Display honey with cereals. Here, 
too, clerks, can say, “Have you ever 
tried honey on your cereals? It is 
delicious as well as healthful. You 
can dilute it and make it go further.” 
Display honey with citrus fruit. It 
is delicious on fruit. Why not have 
a background of foliage and flowers 
for your honey displays? Certainly 
for an observation hive the setting 
should be in flowers. 


+ 


Honey in gift packages; would not 
three or four or six jars of honey in 
a gold paper lined box appeal to the 
most fastidious? If you use colored 
cellophane on packages, cut a card- 
board a little longer than the bottom 
of your container, set this container 
on cellophane, bring cellophane up 
over top of container and tie with a 
different colored bow. Offer to de- 
liver gift packages. Have a_ little 
card for customer to write his name 
on. 


+ 


Are you acquainted with the 
N. B. C. (National Biscuit Company 
Cracker Chatter)? It carries frequent 
mention of honey recipes and in- 
cidentally other fine recipe material. 
Address National Biscuit Company, 
449 West 14th Street, New York 
City. 

. 


The Kellogg Company still furn- 
ishes honey recipes for all who may 
wish to use them. Following are ex- 
amples: recipe on stiff card for Honey 
Fruit Cake calling for 1 cup of 
honey; All Bran honey date bars, % 
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AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


cup honey (stiff card); confections 
—Honey Rice Krisps calling for % 
cup honey; (stiff card) ; cookies—All 
Bran Honey Date Bars calling for % 
cup honey, Folder style, honey reci- 
pes “Recipes using Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes,’ Honied Sweet Potato Slices 
calling for % cup honey—Peach 
Crisp Pudding calling for % cup 
honey. “Honey ‘Round the World” 
general honey statement including 
nine tested recipes—Honey All-Bran 
Muffins, Honey All-Bran Waffles, 
Honey Krisp Cookies, All-Bran Fig 
Honey Bread, Honey Date Bars, 
Krispie Cream Roll, Honey All-Bran 
Pudding, Honey Rice Krisps, Honey 
Fruit Bread. Those interested in 
such material, write to Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


¢ 


How about the following Institue 
material? ‘“‘These Honey Recipes Are 
Good,” a three page folder novel 
shape, brown on white, ten recipes 
and things you should know about 
honey. “Honey Facts,” one of the 
most valuable Institute releases giv- 
ing chemical composition, caloric 
value, weight of honey, types of 
honey, honey flavors, and care of 
honey. “Honey Cookies,” a six-page 
specialized folder on Holiday Cookies, 
Fig Newtons, Fig Filling, Hermits, 
Honey Pecan Cookies, Christmas 
Fruit Nuggets, Honey Bars, Butter 
Cookies, Pecan Butterballs. Just fair 
samples of Institute service for you, 
and for honey, and for the industry. 
Write for list of material, American 
Honey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Institute streamers for store 
displays still go well, brown on buff, 
quite pretty. A honey jar against 
the background advising the use of 
honey—‘*Makes Every Breakfast a 
Treat!” quoting honey and fruits, 
honey and cereals, honey and toast, 
honey and waffles, size 5%x18 inches. 


a 





Speaking of slogans, how about this 
one “Honey, Gift of the Flowers’? 
The same psychology as ‘Say It 
With Flowers.”” (See American Bee 
Journal, November, page 514.) Per- 
haps we should thank A. J. Sentz, of 
Snoqualmie Falls, Washington. 


It is a pleasure to report that a 
number of colleges and universities 


will work with honey in their nutri- 
tion classes next semester. 


+ 


*“‘What’s New in Home Economics” 





published some good honey candy 
recipes in the December issue. 


¢ 


Armour & Company includes honey 
in its latest release. 


¢ 


California Fig Institute incorpo- 
rated honey in recipes. 


+ 


A’ food editor whose column goes 
to two hundred and twenty-five daily 
papers writes “‘During my entire five 
years as editor, the column that 
brought the greatest comment and 
appreciation was devoted to Honey, 
stressing how it should be used, oven 
temperatures and versatility of uses.” 


+ 


1940 Directory—In order to give 
one an opportunity to have his name 
in the Annual Directory of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute the time for 
sending in contributions will be ex- 
tended to February first. May we 
hear from you? 


* 


The Institute plans to have a 
number of new leaflets and window 
streamers during 1941. 


+ 


Letter are received almost daily 
asking us what vitamins there are in 
honey. We know of two youngsters 
who call honey their “Vitamin Bee”. 
Honey has so many good qualities 
that we do not need to wonder about 
the vitamin content. Let us have 
Faith to have research and Patience 
to await the findings for we believe 
that we have “hidden treasures” in 
Honey, the delicious and nutritious 
natural food. 

Advise restaurants to keep the 
honey jug near the coffee urn. This 
will keep honey warm so that it will 
pour more readily. If kept in a dis- 
penser individual servings can be 
easily poured out. 


¢ 


Again may we ask whether it isn’t 
good advertising to have all of those 
sixty pound containers labeled even 
though we have but the word honey 
on them. Let us keep the word 
honey forever before the public. 


¢ 


Let us put Summer’s Sweet into 
Winter Candies! 


o 
If you 


A Happy Cook would be 
Use Honey in your recipe 
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QUESTIONS AND 


M. D. SUPER 


How many combs do you use in the Modi- 
fied Dadant super? It has been suggested 
that instead of eleven combs, ten might be 
better used, as it would result in a con- 
siderable saving in labor when many hives 
are operated. MICHIGAN. 

Answer.—Our usual procedure is to retain 
all eleven of the frames in the extracting 
supers of the Modified Dadant hive while 
they are being drawn out. If all eleven 
frames are not present, the bees will build 
burr combs as there will be too great space 
between the frames from center to center. 
After your combs have been drawn out 
(perhaps after the second year) you can 
increase the space in order to allow only 
ten combs to the eleven frame super. 


. 


SUN OR SHADE 


When a hive is to be established per- 
manently, should it be put in the shade or 
in the sun? IOWA. 

Answer.—Put you hive in the shade if it 
is to stay in the same spot year in and year 
out or if you have no shade available use 
a wide shade board over the hive during the 
summer months. 


+ 


VITAMINS IN HONEY 


Does honey contain any vitamins? If so, 
are there more vitamins in light honey than 
in dark honey? 

A. V. Prachar, 
Willow River, Minnesota. 

Answer, by Harriett M. Grace, Director, 
American Honey Institute. 

There are no vitamins that we know of in 
honey, although a German scientist says that 
we have vitamin C. This has been disputed 
in this country and we are now trying to 
have this cleared. We are trying to have 
research on vitamins done and hope that 
within the next year or two we will be able 
to tell you just what there is in the un- 
determined constituents of honey. 

I would not worry much about vitamins. 
A recent examination of one thousand 
patients in a clinic showed that there was 
no disesse because of the vitamin deficiency. 
Honey has so many good qualities that we 
do not need to worry about its vitamin 
content. 

+ 


FIGWORT 


Can you tell me something about the 
figwort? I have ordered some seed and 
plan to sow the seed on waste land near 
my home. From what I have read about 
this plant, it grows in damp, shady places, 
and I thought of sowing it in clay soil 
where it is dry with no shade. Do you think 
it will grow in such a place? Will seed 
sown now bloom next summer? 

I have heard of the ragwort and mother- 
wort. Are they of the same family and 
how do they compare as a source of nectar? 

I am interested in improving bee pasturage 
and will appreciate information on wild 
honey plants that will thrive in this soil 
and climate. How does crimson clover com- 
pare with sweet clover, and is it true that 
Italian bees cannot work it as successfully as 
the Caucasians? 

L. H. Bragg, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
Answer.—tThe figwort is one of the finest 
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of our native honey plants. At my farm in 
lowa I have had it growing for more than 
25 years and the bees never fail to work it 
for a long period in late summer I have 


it growing both in the sun and in the shade 
If well established, it does very well in the 
open sun, but the seed is extremely fine and 
it is a little difficult to get it established or 
dry ground because the young plants may 
dry out before they get big enough to stand 
the sun. 


The ragwort is an entirely different plant 


from the motherwort and, with us, is not 
nearly as good a source of honey. The 
motherwort is easy to grow and is very at- 
tractive to the bee From our experienc 


we do not regard the ragwort as of very 
much importance although the bees do work 
upon it. The crimson clover apparently i 
a very good source of nectar and all reports 
are favorable, although we have not as yet 
worked with it here and cannot tell much 


about it from our personal experience 


+ 


TONGUE OF THE BEE 


We have been checking the picture for a 
club unit on bees and I have a few question 
We wish to show how the tongue fits into a 
groove under the jaw Does the sheath that 
protects the tongue fold under the jaw alons 
with the tongue? 

In trying to draw a cross section of ths 
cradle cells, showing the growth of the egg 
until the bee leaves the cell, we wonder how 
deep the cell is and how it compares with 
the cel in the honey combs we eat as to 


depth. 
Mrs. Agnes Dawson 
Guthrie Center, Iowa 
Answer, by R. E. Snodgrass, Senior Ento 
mologist, U. S. D. A When the feeding 
organs of the bee are not in use, the part 
of the proboscis, which is made up of the 
maxillae and labium, including the tongus 
are folded against the under side of the 
head behind the jaws. In the folded positior 
the united basal parts of the maxillae and 
labium are turned upward on the suspensory 
stalks by which the bases of the maxilla 


are attached to the head, so that they lie 
close to the under surface of the head, with 
their forward ends tucked in behind the 
labium. The free terminal lobes of the 
proboscis are then bent backward along with 
the tongue beneath the bodies of the maxilla« 
and labium. There are appropriate muscle 

for producing all the movements involved ir 
the folding of the proboscis, but I cannot 
explain how the maxillary lobes and _ the 
tongue are unbent and thrust out when the 
bee is about to feed 


. 


STONE MINT 
(Cunila origanoides) 


I am sending you a a | 
name of which I do not know It is a pe 


ennial growing to a height of eight to fiftec 


part of : lant, the 


inches, sepmingly best in partially haded 
places such as thin woodland It begins t« 
bloom early in September and continues for 
about a month. 

This plant has been an important sources 
of honey in my locality this year, 1940. Ms 
bees stored from twenty to forty pound 
of surplus from it and _ the pper hive 


body of a two-story brood chamber was also 


filled I do not know for certain that the 
plant is an annual producer, but I believe it 
does produce most years. 

Due to the fact that asters, goldenrods, 
Spanish needles and smartweed do not pro- 
duce in this part of Missouri, you can realize 
how important the plant is. Of course there 
are a few other fall plants. In normal years 
I always get som fall surplus. 

W. E. Bumgarner, 
Marshfield, Missouri. 


Answer I am very much interested in 
e plant which you sent with your recent 
etter It is stone mint, the scientific name 
of which is Cunila origanoides. It is found 
on dry hills from New York to Missouri and 
if it yields honey in your locality it must 
also in others even though the beekeeper 

nay have overlooked the fact. It seems 
range that the plant ha not previously 


been called to attention 


¢ 


CONTROL OF 
SWARMING IN 
OUTYARDS 


Do you think it would pay me to employ 





man to work in my yards to hold down 
Ww n Do you think he could make 
me enough to afford to employ him? What 
is the isual price per day? There is a 
man whom I could employ who likes bee- 
keeping and ha 40 colonies of his own. He 
will work by the day through the swarm- 
ing period 
Mel Ott, 
Middletown, Illinois 
Answer You put a very difficult question 


p to us when you ask whether it would pay 
to keep a man in your comb honey 
ards during the active productive season to 
hold down swarming 
If you mean that you will hire the man 
to go ahead and take full charge of the bees, 
ding the cutting out of queen cells every 
eight day etc., then probably it would 
pay you to have this man If, however, he 


is merely to watch for swarms and observe 


the bee during the height of the season, 
wherea you do the preliminary work in 
getting bees in proper condition so as to 
hold down warming as much as possible, 


then we doubt whether it would pay. 


The writer thought he could find in Dr. 
Miller’s book some record of how he handled 
this proposition. I find that all he ever 
did was to hire a youngster during the warm 
part of the day to watch for swarms at the 
variou yard 

Naturally, whether or not it is going to 
pay you to have this man will depend, too, 
ipon the kind of a season you have and the 
If you 


give them plenty of supers, plenty of venti- 


condition in which your bees are. 


lation and have young queens, etc., it prob- 
ably, together with the cutting of queen 
cell will reduce your swarming to a mini- 
mun If, however, the season is extra 
heavy and particularly if you have some 
murky, rainy days, when bees are confined 

the hive for a part of the day at least, 
it is apt to increase your swarming. 

Just what you would have to pay for a 


man depends entirely upon your local con- 


I know this answer will not be much satis- 
faction to you Looking at it broadly, we 
ite that the man would not be 

stified nless you are going to use him 
pretty generally in handling your apiary 
work at the comb honey yards, particularly 
in cutting out queen cells and checking up 
on them 
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VETERAN BEE HUNTER 


Harmon Stevens, one of Wis- 
consin’s first bee hunters, celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday at the Stevens 
homestead, 1% miles south of Stock- 
bridge, on Saturday. 

Stevens was born north of Doty- 
ville in Fond du Lae County. His 
father was reputed to be Wisconsin’s 
first bee hunter. Harmon Stevens 
followed his father’s footstep in bee 
culture and became a_ bee _ hunter 
when 7 years old. He attended school 
until he was 11. 

When the war broke out in 1863 
his father sold out and came to 
the Stockbridge Indian reservation. 
Nearly all residents were Indians. The 
farm was bought from an Indian 
squaw named Mary Hendrick. Al- 
though deprived of obtaining a 
formal school education, in his desire 
for knowledge he carried on a course 
of home study equal to that of the 
average present day college graduate. 

He is a student of human nature 
and takes an interest in politics and 
economics. He has a_ remarkable 
memory and vividly relates incidents 
and events with their accurate dates 
from his early childhood days to the 
present time. Neighbors and towns- 
people call him “Honest Uncle 
Harmon.” 

Although 90 he is still active as 
an apiarist. He assists his son 
Douglas as an apiarist, finds the 
queen bees in the colonies and clips 
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their wings with as steady hand as 
a chap of 20. 

Mr. Stevens never wore glasses. He 
is a great reader and beemen confer 
with him as to their problems in bee 
culture. 

He has won sweepstakes, firsts and 
seconds with his choice honey, wax 
and bee colonies at state and county 
fairs. 

On warm days he relaxes in the 
shade of basswood trees he planted 
at the age of 70. Last spring he 
planted a number of young trees and 
expects to sit under their restful 
shade after he has reached his 100th 
birthday at which time he intends to 
retire from active work and take it 
easy for the rest of his life. 

Nick Bruehl, 
Sherwood, Wis. 


+ 


INDIANA MARINE 
RECRUITING 


The United States Marine Corps 
Recruiting station, Post Office Build- 
ing, Evansville, Indiana, announces 
a quota of eighty men for this dis- 
trict. Anyone desiring to enlist in 
the U. S. Marines and meeting their 
requirements will be accepted. Call 
or write the U. S. Marine Corps Re- 
cruiting Office, 301 Post Office Bu‘ld- 
ing, Evansville, Indiana. 


HONEY FROM 
MOTHERWORT 


Pellett in his 
Plants” 


“American Honey 


describes Motherwort as ar 
imported European plant which ha 
become well distributed in the Unite 
States. 
The bees work it heavily but we hav: 
it to 


We have it in our locality 


never seen enough of give 
surplus. 

A. N. Duval, of Oak Hill, Illinois 
has a patch of it 20 rods wide and a 
half mile long which the bees started 
working on May 20 and continued t 
work for two months. He has gotte 
a nice crop of honey from it and 
sends us a sample. 

The honey is of very heavy body, 
light, straw color, with a distinctiv: 
but not pronounced flavor. Mr. Duval 
is of the opinion that it does not 
granulate, and also thinks that th 
season for the plant might be ex 


A. N. Duval, 


honey 


holding a comb of mother 


wort 


tended by cutting for a 
crowth, similar to red clover. 

Unfortunately, the possibilities of 
capitalizing on this plant are limite 
largely to its value in the far 
picture. If it could be shown to bs 
a soil builder, or if it made a goo 
forage, there might be _ possibiliti 
in extending its growth. At any rat 
it is a good plant to bear in mind f 
waste places. 


secon 
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A SCHOOL TEACHER 
AND HER BEES 





Andersen, Lake Benton 


Iver C., 
Minnesota, sends this picture of Ella 


Lundrig, Ruthton, a school teacher, 
here relaxing in Andersen's apiary. 
Many do it. It’s one of the greatest 
“relaxers” there is—If you like it. 


+ 


CRAWFORD BANKER 
BOOSTS HONEY 


Frank H. 


Colorado, sends us a honey advertise- 


Drexel, of Crawford, 


ment which he says is “as free as 
water and entirely unsolicited,’ add- 
ing, “Oh, for a thousand banks to sing 
the praises of honey.”’ The clipping is 


an advertisement from The Crawford 


State Bank, ‘“‘a good little 
good little town.” Leslie 
is the banker and gives a 
for honey. He says: 
“Right here in the 


bank in a 


J. Savage 


good puff 


Crawford 


community is produced a grade 
of honey that cannot be sur- 
passed any place on Earth fo 


QUALITY PURENESS and 
FLAVOR. Many of the people 


who live here do not realize what 
a wholesome food this honey is 
and futhermore many of them 
do not know that this honey 
which is produced right here at 
home can be _ purchased at a 
price that will surprise them 

when compared with the cost of 
sugar and syrups that have to be 
shipped many hundreds of miles. 
Buy a can of the Crawford home 
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produced honey and you will, 
like others, who have tasted this 


honey, join in saying: ‘It is the 


finest flavored honey we _ have 
ever tasted.’ 
This shows what may be done in 


cooperative advertising in any com 


munity. 


+ 


NEW CIRCULAR ON 
BEESWAX 


Circular E-495 issued in February, 
1940, by the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine is entitled, “A 
Brief Presentation of the Characte 
istics, Contaminants, Processing, and 
Uses of Beeswax,” by Geo. H., Van 
sell and C. S. Bisson. This is a very 
interesting and informative circular, 
eleven pages in length and illustrated 
with five illustrations, and will make 
a fine addition to every 
library whether he be a 
produce) Ol 


beekeeper’s 
commercial! 
an amateur beekeeper. 
with tne 
many new phases concern 
amination and 


Starting composition of 


beesw ax, 


coloration of 


* 


Rendering, 
processing equip 
thoroughly dis 


beeswax are presented, 


and Wax 
briefly but 


bleaching 
ment are 


cussed The uses of beeswax include 


} 


a list of some thirty-six of the more 


important and candle making is pre 


sented in a way that will give the 


hobby candlemaker some very worth 
while information. One part con 
cerns itself with bloom on beeswax 


which is an entirely new presentation 
of research in this regard. 

This is a much needed worth-while 
publication and we trust that it will 
be given the consideration of the bee 
keeping public which it surely de 
serve 
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IN THE HONEY HOUSE 


Honey 
Avoid 


a good Job of straining 


should be 
honey Do 
Change 


houses neater. 


overheating yout 

and 
wash strainer cloths often. It is easy 
to get U Ss No. ] 


serve a tew 


honey if we ob 
necessary but imple 
Charles Reese, 


(Michigan Meet 


nig.) 


AMONG THE DIN OF HAMMERS 





Bees and steel may be of tart 


n, Dut tnere is evi 


fetched compari 


dence that they do mix 


" lix, 
‘casionally 


This picture shows bees all wrapped 
up for winter among the foundry 
flasks of the Keokuk Steel Casting 
Co. of Keokuk, lowa. These picture 
were taken in early December last 
year and if you observe closely, you 
will note the bees are flying freely at 


The pees seen we ( ntented 


and 


imong the din of air hamme 


moke from electric furnaces, and 
they have produced a good crop ol 
honey from the sweet clover on the 
hill ibove he hop There is no 
CCAaSIO!I et worried ovel com 
etition, as tl is only a hobby with 
1 We are going to stick with the 
tec ‘ i t I bu in¢ 


| M Swope, Maste) Mechanic, 
Keokuk Steel Casting Co., 
Keokuk, lowa 
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Filling 

% lb. raisins 

lb. dates 
1 cup honey 
1 cup boiling water 

Combine the above ingredients in a 
sauce pan and cook until thick. Cool. 

Cooky Dough 

1% cups ground oatmeal 
1% cups flour 
1 cup brown sugar 


HONEY FRUIT DROPS 


about 48 1 
cookies 


Recipe makes 14-inch 


Temperature: 375° F. Time: about 


20 minutes. 


1, cup shortening 

1 cup honey 

1, cup brown sugar 

1 egg 

2/3 cup sweet or 
thin cream 

1% cups PILLSBURY’'S BEST flour 

\ teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon soda 

1 

ly 


sour milk, butter milk, or 


teaspoon baking powder 
cup PILLSBURY’S WHOLE WHEAT 


or GRAHAM flour or PILLSBURY’S 


WHEAT BRAN 
% cup rolled oatmeal 
% cup chopped raisins 
lh cup broken nutmeats 
1, cup candied pineapple, chopped 
\) cup candied cherries, quartered 


1. Cream shortening and honey 
together until soft; add sugar and stir 
vigourously until creamy. 

2. Add unbeaten egg; beat well; 
add milk. 

3. Sift flour, salt, soda and bak- 
ing powder together; stir in whole 
wheat flour and oatmeal; mix through- 
ly. 

4. Use about 1 cup of the dry 
mixture to flour the fruits and nut- 
meats, mixing well. 

5. Add plain dry mixture then 
fruit mixture to liquid, stirring to 
make a soft dough. 

6. Drop by small spoonfuls on 
greased baking sheets. Bake in moder- 
ate oven. 
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1 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
% cup shortening 

Mix the dry ingredients in a mixing 
bowl, cut in the shortening and mix 
thoroughly as for pie dough. Spread 
one-half the mixture on a greased 
cooky sheet, spread the filling over 
the batter, then another layer of 
crumb dough. Bake 20 to 25 minutes 
in a moderate oven. Cut in squares. 


—- @ 


WHEAT RAISIN ROLL 


Makes 12 


1 cup sifted PILLSBURY’S BEST flour 
2 teaspoons double acting baking powder OR 


2 


3 teaspoons single acting baking powder 

% teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 cup unsifted Pillsbury’s WHOLE WHEAT 
or GRAHAM flour 

4 tablespoons shortening 

% cup milk 

2 tablespoons butter, melted 

1, cup firmly packed brown sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1/3 cup honey 

1, cup raisins 

Temperature: 400° F. Time: about 
25 minutes. 

1. Sift flour once, measure; add 
baking powder, salt, and sugar, and 
sift together twice. Add whole wheat 
flour; mix well. 

2. Cut in shortening with pastry 
blender or two knives, until mixture 
resembles coarse meal. 

8. Make a well in center of flour 
mixture; add milk all at once. 

4. Mix until all flour is dampened 
and dough leaves sides of bowl. 

5. Turn out on floured board; 
knead lightly for a few seconds to 
smooth surface. 

6. Roll out dough to a rectangle 
12 inches long, and to about %-inch 
thickness. 

7. Spread with melted butter, 
sprinkle with combined brown sugar 
and cinnamon. Roll up as for jelly 
roll. Cut into 12 slices. 


8. Divide combined honey and 


HONEY DATE 
SANDWICH 
COOKIES 


A Tested Recipe From 
MRS. JOHN E. CLARK 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


raisins in bottom of well greased 
muffin pans. Place slices of dough, 
cut side up in pans. 

9. Bake in hot oven until deli- 
cately browned. Remove from pans 
at once and turn up side down. 

10. Serve warm with butter. 


> 
HONEY WHEAT CONES 


Makes about 3 dozen 

Temperature: 350° F. 
10 to 12 minutes. 

1 cup unsifted PILLSBURY’S 
WHEAT or GRAHAM flour 

14 teaspoon nutmeg 

‘“ teaspoon cinnamon 

% cup shortening 

Ie cup sugar 

1 cup strained honey 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

lo cup finely chopped walnuts 

1. Combine whole wheat flour and 
svices, blend thoroughly. 

2. Cream shortening, add sugar 
gradually, creaming until light. 

8. Add honey and egg; mix 
thoroughly. Add vanilla and nut 
meats. 

4. Gradually add flour, blending 
thoroughly after each addition. 

5. Drop by teaspoonfuls on greased 
cooky sheet, about 3 inches apart, and 
bake in moderate oven until brown. 

6. Cool about 1 minute, then re- 
move with broad spatula and roll into 
cone shape. 

7. Store in cool, dry place. 


Time: about 
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ALL AROUND THE BEE YARD 


OW often does a swarm take part 

in a mating flight and accompany 
the new queen back to the hive to 
stay? We have seen swarms, with 
virgins cluster, leave and return, later 
to find a new mated queen has taken 
the place of the previously marked old 
one. This may be a more frequent 
occurrence than we have thought pos- 
sible. 


2 


HE whole subject of queens and 

their part in the crop and in the 
colony life is perhaps as interesting 
as any of beekeeping. In one yard 
this past summer, for instance, a colo- 
ny with eight supers, (the only one 
in the yard with that many, and with 
only a few near competitors) was 
found to have a plurality of queens. 
There were three laying in the same 
brood combs. Did this have anything 
to do with the eight supers? How 
often does plurality have a part in 
above average individual crops? Is 
the selection of breeding stock, based 
on colony performance, obscured by 
this factor? Or helped by it? 


* 


N the commercial apiary the oc- 

currence of swarming is often influ- 
enced by factors not normally to be 
found among bees in nature. Ex- 
cessive supersedure frequently has a 
bearing on the amount of swarming 
in any yard. Frequently supersedure 
is carried out in the months of early 
bloom in spring to a greater extent 
than at any other time of year. 


+ 


HESE facts seem to be evident in 

studying the supersedure which we 
have been able to observe: that super- 
sedure is always heavier in strains 
where the average brood performance 
of queens is low; that supersedure in 
colonies started from package bees 
from poor stock is a forerunner of 
excessive swarming; that old queens 
are frequently replaced quite early in 
spring and this replacement continues 
up to and into the honeyflow. Swarm- 
ing incident to it is always more 
noticeable than among colonies in 
which queens are not only good 
performers, but are also young and 
vigorous. 


¢ 


T has often been said that bees will 
supersede queens which to us seem 
to be as shapely and vigorous as ever, 
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because they know that she faces in- 
ability to continue her program. I 
wonder! We have seen mother and 
daughter queens laying on the same 
comb on the same side of the comb 
and within four inches of each other; 
both, as far as the eye could see, 
equally perfect specimens. How often 
may this occur? No one knows. I 
am sure of one thing. If I were re- 
queening the bees, I would likely not 
have removed either the mother or 
the daughter. 

In Gleanings, Clarence Tontz, last 
month, calls attention to the pro- 
cedure in the Schultz apiaries at 
Ripon, Wisconsin, where he has been 
employed. Colonies that are in any 
way inferior, or that have poor 
queens, or that do not measure up to 
what is considered a good standard 
for wintering, are dequeened in late 
season, and the bees later united with 
others or destroyed. Empty equip- 
ment is filled up again in spring with 
packages carrying select stock. This 
is coming to be common procedure. 
For commercial beekeeping, it seems 
to us to be a correct one. The practice 
of killing all bees each year has never 
seemed likely to prove of great ad- 
vantage just because the best bees 
disappear along with the worst. 


+ 


VERYONE in our crowd is de- 

lighted with the publicity program 
of American Honey Institute and we 
hope that it will be possible to con- 
tinue this program without inter- 
ruption for a number of years. It is 
bound to help honey markets. 


+ 


N the “Postscript” Pellett says, “If 

the beekeepers were to drive as hard 
for markets as the citrus growers 
have done, our present production of 
honey would be too small to meet the 
demand. We make little effort to 
create new markets, but constantly 
compete with others by cutting 
prices until honey has become one of 
the cheapest products.” 

How true! We know a number of 
beekeepers who are marketing a large 
volume of honey by seeking other 
channels than direct consumption of 
the product. One beekeeper has a 
line of honey baked goods, candy, and 
honey in various individual forms for 
immediate table consumption. He 
seldom complains about markets or 
prices. The goose hangs high. 


REV. ARTHUR T. HELMS 
J. R. RAMBO 


Rev. Arthur T. Helms of Phila- 
delphia died on September 24th. Rev. 
Helms attended the Philadelphia Bee- 
keepers Association meetings for 
many years. 

Mr. J. R. Rambo, one of Phila- 
delphia Beekeepers Association’s most 
able and beloved beekeepers has 
passed away. Mr. Rambo has been 
confined to his home for several 
years. He was a queen breeder of 
no little standing for many years. He 
gave us so much in a form of records 
when he was our secretary, which 
office he held for many years. These 
records truly form a history of the 
Association and he has kept intact 
much of the Old Association Library. 
He will be greatly missed for his un- 
selfish efforts in behalf of beekeep- 
in” and his association. 

Harry B. Pye, 
Philadelphia Beekeepers 
Association Secretary. 
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CORRECTION 


We regret that an error occurred 
in the article entitled, “Observations 
on Nectar Secretion,” by Geo. H. 
Vansell in the December issue. Our 
apologies to both the author and to 
our readers. We give here a reprint 
of the last paragraph of the first 
column on page 557 as it should read: 

That bees shift suddenly from one 
plant to another has often been ob- 
served. In Tulare County, California, 
on April 28, 1938, a shift from 
mustard to orange occurred. During 
the early morning hours bees were 
absent from orange blossoms but 
numerous on mustard; the average 
sugar concentrations of the respec- 
tive nectars at the time were 19.7 
and 43.0 per cent. As the day ad- 
vanced mustard nectar tended to be- 
come exhausted, and the evaporation 
of water from the trees resulted in 
an almost complete shift of bees to 
the orange blossoms, which at mid- 
afternoon had an average sugar 
content of 28 per cent. The bees on 
orange seemed to be scouting over 
the blossoms, selecting those with the 
richest nectar, for at 4 p. m. the 
average sugar concentration of nectar 
taken from sacs of bees was 40.9 
per cent. At 3 p. m. nectar from 52 
blossoms on protected and exposed 
parts of the trees ranged from 16 to 
43.2 per cent in sugar content. The 
day, which followed a showery one, 
was fairly humid, warm (76°F. maxi- 
mum), partly clouded, and practically 
calm. 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


NEW ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATION 



















Chas. Sheldon, Illinois Inspector 
At a fall meeting of beekeepers at 
Aledo, Illinois, under the  leader- 


ship of Charles Sheldon, Inspector, 


Berwick, and Will C. Egbert of 
Aledo, a new Illinois association, 
The Mercer - Warren - Henderson 
County Association, was organized 
with John Lindburg, Matherville, 
president; Charles Crete, Reynolds, 
vice-president; and Will C. Egbert, 
secretary-treasurer; directors—Glen 
Glass, Cameron; John LaFond, 
Oquawka; Rollie Dunn, Aledo; 


Rudolph Peterson, Sherrard. 
* 
North Carolina Association 


A cold wintry rain of all-day 
duration did not prevent the fall 
meeting of the North Carolina State 
Beekeepers Association held in 
Henderson, Thursday, November 14, 
from being one of the best meetings 
ever held. There were over seventy- 
five in attendance, and all seemed to 


be very enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram. 
The North Carolina Extension 


Service gave wonderful cooperation 
in making the meeting a success. J. 
W. Sanders, county agent, served 
ably on the local committee and on 
the program, and the Agricultural 
Press notices were very helpful. 

E. R. Root of Medina, Ohio was our 
chief speaker, and he held the audi- 
ence in a high state of interest with 
his talk on New and Old Orthodoxies 


of Beekeeping. He paid a_ timely 
tribute to southern beekeeping 
leaders. C. L. Sams, our extension 


bee specialist since 1916, was at the 
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head of this list. Mr. Sams was pre- 
vented from receiving this from the 
speaker due to a recent illness. Mr. 
Root spoke of the honey market look- 
ing better now, that pollen for bees 
is considered more important than it 
had been in the past, that recent 
investigations on the uses of honey 
will reveal some new ways of using 
it in the promotion of health, and 
that he was 78 years old, expecting 
to live to be over a hundred by eating 
honey every day. According to the 
speaker, who is a real authority 
having experience with bees since he 
was stung by one at the early age of 
one year, if your honey is too thick 
and sweet, mix about one part of hot 


— oe — 






water to nine parts of honey and this 


difficulty would be remedied. Mr. 
Sanders mentioned some of his great- 
est field problems as being how 
to handle bees, wintering, spring 
management, and how to prevent bee- 
keepers from neglecting their bees. 

George B. Blum, high school agri- 
culture teacher, told the beginners 
that honey production was an exact- 
ing science or business, and that one 
should not expect the bees to do all 
the work that has to be done. 


H. W. Weatherford, extension 
specialist of Virginia, discussed 
Amateur Versus Professional Bee- 


keeper, claiming that the commercia! 
producer is greatly helped by the en- 
thusiasm of the hobby beekeepers. 
Sam Edwards, of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, stressed the _ im- 
portance of using glass containers as 
the show windows of the honey in- 
dustry and illustrated his recom- 











































































The impromptu cooks were (left to right) 
W. Karsten, John Dwyer (Chef), Dr. 


The sixteenth annual fish fry and 
picnic of the beekeepers of St. 
Charles and St. Charles County was 
attended by about two dozen bee- 
keepers with their families and 
friends. The crowd numbered about 
100 fish eaters and represented ap- 
proximately 800 colonies of bees. 

Of course, the high spot of 
gathering was the bounteous 
dinner prepared by the able chef 
John Dwyer. The 120 and some 
pounds of fish proved sufficient to 
satisfy the inner man and, also to 
build up resistance for the lengthy 
afternoon session during which the 
beemen heard various speakers, talk- 


this 
fish 








Fred Christiansen, Ed. Little, Leo Schulte, Geo. 
Wm. C. 


Wilson, and Chas. Oetker. 
ed shop, and exchanged ideas and 
experiences. Phil Hankammer had 


the floor for quite some time, speak- 
ing on the development of the disease 
resistant stock and his plans for in- 
troducing it into his own yard as well 
as for making it available to the 
interested beemen of this territory. 

Discussion of the season’s honey 
crop developed the fact that apiaries 
located in the uplands of the county 
had not been very productive, ex- 
cepting the regions that were within 
reach of sweet clover. Likewise the 
fall crop of the uplands is a meagre 
one. 
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mendations with several nice samples. 

Robert A. Blaylock, president of 
the local beekeepers’ club, gave an 
interesting discussion on its activities 
in promoting an interest in bee cul- 
ture with emphasis on good standard 
equipment. 

A. D. Hiett, from the G. B. Lewis 
Company, Lynchburg, Virginia, dis- 
cussed packing honey for retail trade 
and demonstrated with several first- 
class packages. He stressed the im- 
portance of packs containing comb. 

P. G. Craddock, North Carolina’s 
bee inspector, reviewed his work in 
an interesting way, using a picture 


projector and a map, showing areas 
of successful control work. 

H. J. Cary, of the A. I. Root 
Company, Norfolk, 
cussed recommended equipment and 
put in a plea for efficiency in manu- 
facture and economy by the use of 
standard Other 
esting talks and observations were 
made by Noble E. Ladd of the local 
bee club, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
O. A. King of Norfolk, Virginia; and 
the state association secretary-treas- 
urer, F. B. Meacham, of Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Virginia, dis- 


equipment. inter- 
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VIRGINIA WILL ENTERTAIN 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Tip hp ee we 
Bl FO of , 


Tampa Meeting 


An apology is offered by the writer 
for overlooking the splendid lecture 
given by Auida D. Abbott, of Gaines- 
ville, Florida, in reporting (Decem- 
ber A. B. J.) on the opening session 
of the Southern Conference in 
Tampa, November 18-19-20. Dr. 
Abbott’s address was worthy of the 
highest praise and future meetings 
will profit materially by making 
such revealing characters as Dr. Ab- 
bott, high lights of their programs. 
Enlightening statements from Dr. 
Abbott’s lecture were published in the 
December issue of Beekeepers Item. 

Virginia now plans to entertain 
the Southern Conference in October 
1941. Why Virigina? and why Octo- 
er? are questions already asked the 
vriter. First: The Old Dominion State 
s one of the Southern Conference 
rroups never before having enter- 
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Banquet Member 


tained the Conference. While not a 
high ranking commercial beekeeping 
state, Virginia has several thousand 
beekeepers interested in the in 
dustry. The fruit industry in the 
state is enormous and their interest in 
beekeeping now surpasses our fondest 
hopes of many years ago. The 
Virginia State Beekeepers Associ- 
ation (formerly Piedmont Ass’n.) is 
one of the oldest beekeeping organi- 
zations in the U. S. A. The active 
membership is solidly backing the 
program, already in the making, 
to constructively entertain all who at 
tend the Lynchburg meeting. 
October was selected for the meet 
ing for two special reasons; First 
Highway travel in the mountain pla- 
teau, on which Lynchburg is located, 
is perfectly safe during October. 
Second—The gorgeous beauty of 


October mountains and woods su 
rounding highways in all directions is 
beyond description. 

Any one desiring § information 
on the secenic beauty and natural 
wonders of our state in advance 
of the meeting date should address 
the writer, box 683, Lynchburg, Va., 
or write our State Chamber of Com 
merce, Richmond, Va. 

A. D. Hiett. 
. 


Kansas Short Course, February 6 
Beekeepers’ Program, Thursday, 
February 6, 1941, Room 111, West 
Waters Hall 


Morning Session 
R. L. Parker, Professor of Apiculturs 
and State Apiarist, presiding 

9:00 A. M.—Apiary Inspection 
Service in 1940—R. L. Parker. 

9:30 A. M.—Kansas_ Beekeepers 
and the Loss of a Sugar Crop—R. L 
Parker. 

10:00 A. M.—Quality Queen In 
fluence in Honey Production—A 
P. Sturtevant, Apiculturist, Inter 
mountain States Bee Culture Field 
Station, Laramie, Wyo. 

11.00 A. M.—Colony Winter Losses 
in Kansas—R. L. Parker. 

Afternoon Session 
R. L. Parker, presiding 

1:30 P. M.—Prevention of Colony 
Winter Losses—A. P. Sturtevant. 

2:30 P. M.—Two Methods of Pre 
paring Colonies for Winter—R. C. 
Smith, Professor of Entomology, K. 
>. ©. 

3:00 P. M.—American Foulbrood 
Resistant Strains of Honeybees—A 
P. Sturtevant. 

¢ 


New Jersey Convention, January 30 


The annual convention of the New 
Jersey Beekeepers Association will be 
held in Moose Hall, 401 East Stats 
St., Trenton, N. J. on Thursday, 
January 30th, 1941 beginning at ten 
o’clock A. M. 

Mr. Russell H. Kelty, of Michigan, 
will discuss “Apiary Management”’ 
and ‘‘Package Bee Problems.” 

Mr. Robert S. Filmer, Associate 
Entomologist, N. J. Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, will discuss 
“Importance of Near-by Selected 
Stock.” 

The beekeepers dinner will be 
served in the Y. W. C. A. dining 
hall at 6330 P. M., following which 
will be an address on “Links with 
Lincoln.” 

Elmer G. Carr, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


¢ 


W. C. Wardwell Remains New 
Hampshire President 
New Hampshire beekeepers re 
elected W. C. Wardwell, of East 
Kingston, as president at the Durham 
meeting, August 13, all other officers 
also remained at their posts. 
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The BEST PACKAGE 


to be had. About 75% baby bees, 

25% teachers. 

A good Italian queen raised right. 
e try to make you money. 


The VICTOR APIARIES, Goodrich, Texas 
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726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


Extracted Honey Wanted 


All Grades, Any Quantity 


Mail sample, Give description, 
Quote lowest price delivered 
in Chicago. 





(Reference, First National Bank) 
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/ Bees & Queens 


Best Quality— Right Prices. 


THE COFFEY APIARIES 
WHITSETT, TEXAS ' 
OPA RAHPRORYOROnrR 


MISSOURI 


FAR MORE TO OFFER BUT 
FAR FROM BEING EXPENSIVE 


Opportunities for all sports 
and recreations. Curative min- 
eral waters. Air conditioned 
sleeping rooms... Write for 
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Henry Bailey Stevens, assistant 
director of the University Extension 
Service, declared that beekeeping is 
desirable, not only for the honey pro- 
duced, but also “for the opportunity 
to reflect on the field of social organi- 
zation. A colony affords opportunity 
to study totalitarianism at close range 
since the individual bee counts for 
little and the spirit of the state stands 
above everything else. The develop- 
ment of the right technique to handle 
bees properly may give us the right 
way to handle the problems of the 
collective state if ever we have to 
grapple with it.” 

Bethune Jones, 
Westfield, New Jersey. 
¢ 


Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Association 


Room D, Main Show Building, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, January 22 
Wednesday morning, 9:30 

Opening Remarks by the President 
—Elmer F. Ruestle, Philadelphia. 

Invocation. 

Address of weleome—Hon. John H. 
Light, Secretary of Agriculture. 

A County Agent’s Experience in 
Beekeeping—A. E. Ifft, Stroudsburg, 


Pennsylvania. 

Methods of Handling Foulbrood 
Colonies—Harry W. Beaver, Troy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Bee Inspection in Virginia—H. W. 
Weatherford, State Bee Inspector, 
Vernon Hill, Virginia. 

Report of api:.ry inspection—Harry 
B. Kirk, State Apiary Inspector. 

Wednesday Afternoon, 1:30 

Report of secretary-treasurer—H. 
M. Snavely, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

The President's address—Elmer F. 
Reustle. 

Election of officers. 

Important Points in Seasonal Man- 
agement—E. J. Anderson, Extension 
Apiarist, State College. 

Heating and Bottling Honey—Roy 
H. Herr, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Business Session. 

Wednesday Evening, 6:30 
Beekeepers’ Banquet, Turkey Dinner 
Price 75 Cents 
Sixth Street United Brethern 
Church, 6th and Seneca Streets, 
Harrisburg 

Girls’ Quartette, Carlisle, Pa. 

Keeping “Bruin” Out of the Hives 
—Harry W. Beaver. 

Recitation — ‘‘’Taint Nothin’ to 
Laugh At.” 

Impromptu singing. 

Hobbyist Beekeepers, and Their 
Advantage to Commercial Honey 
Producers—H. W. Weatherford. 

Motion Pictures, New Reel of Ex- 
tracting and Heating Equipment—E. 
J. Anderson. 

Girls’ Quartet. 

Thursday Morning, 9:30 

Address — Representative A. I. 
Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 

The Fruit Pollination Problem, and 
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How to Meet It—H. W. Weatherford. 

Ten Years of 4-H Bee Club Work, 
Illustrated with colored  slides— 
Russell M. Smith, Tionesta, Pa. 

Recreation of the Beekeeper—H. 
B. Sellers, Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Helps for the Back-Lot Beekeeper 
— (Speaker to be supplied). 

Roll call of counties and visiting 
beekeepers. 


Thursday Afternoon, 1:30 

Address—Walter Severson, Albany 
Branch Mer., G. B. Lewis Co., Albany, 
nN. Z. 

Preparation and Care of Comb 
Honey for Marketing—E. J. Ande: 
son, 

Round Table Discussion—Led by 
J. S. Fleck, Pittsburgh, and A. T 
Keil, Mars, Pa. 

Report of committees. 

Adjournment. 

H. M. Snavely, Sec’y. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
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Washington State Beekeepers’ 
Association 


The forty-seventh annual con 
vention of the Washington State Bee 
keepers Association adjourned at 
4:30 P. M., Saturday, November 16, 
1940, concluding a two-day session 
held in Johnson Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle. Registrations 
disclosed delegates from all sections 
of the state, representing the Pierce 
County, Northwest, King County, 
Southwest, Yakima County, Inland 
Empire and Walla County associ- 
ations. 


President William Sires, Wapato, 
presided over a program’ which 
featured on the first day an address 
of welcome by Dr. Kincaid, entomolo- 
gist, University of Washington, with 
a response by George N. Paige, presi- 
dent of the Pierce County Associ- 
ation; an illustrated lecture, “Spray 
Poison and Its Effects on Honey 
Bees,” by Dr. R. L. Webster, 
entomologist, Western Washington 
Experiment Station, Puyallup; a re- 
port on “The American Honey Insti- 
tute,” by Miss Helen Steiner, King 
County extension agent; the “Annual 
Bee Inspection Report,’ by R. E 
White, Director of Apiculture, State 
Department of Agriculture, Olympia 
and a short address, ‘‘Co-operation 
Between County Extension Agents 
and Beekeepers,’ by A, M. Richard- 
son, Pierce County Agricultural 
agent. 

Social relaxation was provided in 
the beekeepers’ banquet, held in the 
University commons at 6.30 P. M. 
Friday. Some seventy-five members 
and their wives were in attendance 
a number of them responding with 
toasts to the call of toastmaster 
Richardson. Shop talk was positively 
barred. Messrs. Swain, Brown and 
Boothroyd and Miss Steiner provided 
vocal entertainment, and Miss Steiner 
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showed two reels of motion pictures 
of local and European scenes. 

Convention business was the order 
of the day Saturday, although several 
speakers were sandwiched in. Among 
these were Dr. Kincaid, speaking on 
“Better Beekeeping,” and a repre- 
sentative of the Washington Co- 
operative Egg and Poultry Associ- 
ation speaking on “Cooperative 
Marketing.” 

Resolutions pertinent to the indus- 
try were passed, a memorial to de- 
ceased members, S. D. Smith, of 
Walla Walla, W. H. Higgins, of 
Wapato and J. W. Peterson, of Puy- 
allup, was read and a round table dis- 
cussion was held in the interest of 
proposed bee legislation and changes 
in the existing law. The _ con- 
vention voted unanimously against 
any changes, with the exception of 
one amendment to prohibit the mov- 
ing into the state of bees on combs. 

Officers elected for the ensuing 
year are George N. Paige, presi- 
dent, Tacoma, succeeding William 
Sires, Wapato; Ralph D. Smith, 
Walla Walla, vice-president, succeed- 
ing Phillip Boothroyd, Enumclaw; 
and S. H. Records, secretary-treas- 
urer, succeeding Mrs. Eva Wixom, 
Wapato. 

Richard H. N. Yost, 
Publicity Chairman. 
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Idaho State Honey Producers Associ- 
ation 


The 1940 meeting of the Idaho 
State Honey Producers Association 
was held in Twin Falls, Idaho, Novem- 
ber 14 and 15, Robert E. Miller, the 
president, presiding. Mrs. Harriet M. 
Grace, of the American Honey Insti- 
tute, was the speaker for the first 
afternoon, and in her talk outlined 
the past work done by her depart- 
ment, the growth and volume of busi- 
ness now handled by the Institute, 
and its proposed objectives. Follow- 
ing Mrs. Grace’s talk the regular 
business session was held at which 
time committees were appointed for 
resolutions, legislation and meeting 
place. 

Thursday evening the members met 
at the Park Hotel for their annual 
banquet, which was presided over 
by toastmaster Kennedy Stuart, of 
Jerome. Table decorations under the 
supervision of Mrs. Kennedy Stuart, 
were in the form of a bee and flower 
motif. The speaker for the even- 
ing was Mr. Sam Nealey, of Aber- 
deen, who took for his’ subject, 
“Romance and History of the Bee.” 

Friday morning the beemen listen- 
ed to Dr. Sturtevant, who addressed 
them on the work being done by the 
Bee Culture Laboratory in Laramie, 
Wyoming, and also on the progress 
being made in disease resistant bees. 
Mr. M. S. Stone, of the Superior 
Honey Co., Ogden, Utah, who is 
chairman of the Board of Directors 
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of the American Honey Institute, ad- 
dressed the members, his topic be- 
ing “Highlights of the National Con- 
vention at Omaha.” 

Mr. Paul T. Rowell, director, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Boise, ad- 
dressed the members Friday after- 
noon. Director Rowell outlined the 
work done by the Inspection Service 
throughout the state the past year 
and compared it to the previous work 


done. The report showed great ad- 
vances in disease control. C. F. 
Feeler, supervising bee inspector, 


talked on “Better Co-operation be- 
tween Beekeeper and Farmer Through 
Our County Agents and Granges.” 
One of the problems of the beekeeper 
is the feeding of stock of chopped 
grains by farmers in the spring. 

A pamphlet has been issued by the 
Agricultural Department informing 
farmers how to avoid trouble in this 
spring feeding of stock. 

Election of officers was held with 
the following results: president, 
Frank Beach, Jr., Burley; vice-presi- 
dent, Kennedy Stuart, Jerome; secre- 
tary, W. D. McKibben, Star. 

Reports from the various com- 
mittees were given, and this was 
followed by a general discussion of 
the merits of the American Honey 
Institute, and contributions were re- 
ceived for its support, after which the 
meeting was adjourned to meet next 
year at Jerome, Idaho. 

Frank Beach, Jr., 
Burley, Idaho. 
+ 


Beekeepers’ Meetings During Agri- 
cultural Conference Week, Purdue 
University, LaFayette, Indiana, 
January 14-16, 1941 


Tuesday, January 14, 9-11 A. M. 


B. Elwood Montgomery, Purdue, pre- 
siding 

Indiana Beekeeping Conditions and 
Prospects for a 1941 Crop—James E. 
Starkey, Chief Apiary Inspector of 
Indiana. 

Through the Year with the Bee 
Colony—B. E. Montgomery, Purdue. 
Tuessday, 2-4 P. M. 

T. C. Johnson, Logansport, presiding 
Marketing Your Honey Crop 

Benj. H. Wilkins, New Augusta. 

The Search for the Disease Re- 
sistant Bee—F. B. Paddock, Ex- 
tension Apiarist, Iowa State College. 

The Uses of Honey—Lois Oberhel- 
man, Purdue. 

Wednesday, 9-11 A. M. 
Howard R. Mathews, President, 
Indiana Beekeepers Ass’n, presiding 
Troubles of the Beekeeper--Howard 

R. Mathews. 

Installing and Managing Package 
Bees—F. B. Paddock, Iowa State 
College. 

Wintering Problems in Indiana and 
their Solution—Ross B. Scott, La- 
grange. 


Honey Displays and Exhibits— 





CONSIGNMENTS 
WANTED 


Comb and strained 
honey. We pay high- 
est market prices. 

Please write for tags 
and quotations. 











106 S. Water Market 
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| PACKAGE BEES for 1941 | 
( Place your order now before prices f 
¥ advance. | 
| J. M. CUTTS & SONS fj 
° Route 1 Montgomery, Ala. 4 


= 
02006090 


SWARMS of BEES 


FOR EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 
A card will bring descriptive 
circular and prices 


Citronelle Bee Co., Citronelle, Ala 











QUALITY THREE-BANDED ITALIAN | 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Booking Orders For Spring Delivery 


|W. 0. GIBBS, Willacoochee, Ga. | 


Descriptive 
| Circular on 

any Magazine 
@ listed. 


$ .25 Poultry Item 

$ .25 Leghorn World 

$ .26 Plymouth Rock Monthly 
$ 

3 

$ 


"BEES and QUEENS 














-25 Rhode Island Red Journal 
-50 American Turkey Journal 
-75 American Farm Youth, 10 issues 
$1.00 American Bee Journal 
$1.00 Beekeepers Item 
$1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 
$1.50 American Pigeon Journal 
$1.00 American Rabbit Journal 
$1.00 Standard Rabbit Journal 
$ .50 Rabbit Monthly (Comm.) 
$1.00 Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, etc.) 
$1.00 Belgian (Horse) Journal, monthly 
$1.00 Angora (Goat) Journal 
$2.00 Goat World 
$1.00 Hog Breeder 
$1.00 Sheep Breeder 
$1.00 The Sheepman 
$1.00 Milking Shorthorn Journal 
$ .25 Dixie Farmer 
$ .50 Wool Sack (wool growers) 
$1.00 The Pacific Fancier 
$ .50 Dairy Goat Journal 
$ .50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin 
$. 50 Pacific Poultryman 
$1.00 American Hampshire Herdsman 
$1.00 American Cattle Producer 
$ .50 South California Rancher 
$2.00 Amer. Natl. Fur & Market Journal 
$1.00 American Fur Breeder, another new 
member, just in. 


SEND NO MONEY: Send us your order 
on a postcard and we will bill you for it. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. B J 


LA GRANGE, ILL. 


























THRIFTY BEES 


COMBLESS PACKAGES and QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
THRIFTY Bees are guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Fort Deposit, Ala 


Breeders Since 1892 








GASPARD’S QUALITY 


Golden and ‘Three-Banded Italians. 
Queens and package bees for Spring 1941. 


Over twenty years’ experience which as- 
ure you of prompt and efficient service 
Book your order now and reserve ship- 
ping date. Write for prices on large 
quantity. 

Address: J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 








The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 


producers everywhere. beekeeping field. 


Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year. 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 











Beekeepers in many lands 
have been pleased with 
this most important tool 
in Beekeeping. Your Bing- 
ham Smoker is offered for 
sale by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re- 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 














Grand Rapids, Michigan 








PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


For QUALITY and SERVICE Write 
Koehnen’s Apiaries, Glenn, Calif. 











Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
- Southern Hemisphere is the 
Australasian Beekeeper’ 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Sages for International money order 


for 5 shillings (Australian) at your Post Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 











Southern Poultry & Small Stock 


Two Years Twenty-five Cents 
Brochures: 

Me and Pa in Florida. 

Me and Pa’s Florida Farm. 


Dog Tails Wag True Tales. 
Fifteen cents each. Choice two for 
twenty-five cents. Also _ fifty-cent 


editions. 


LUTTER PUBLICATIONS, Orlando, Florida 
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Sidney Cress, Marion. 
Wednesday, 2-4 P. M. 
James E. Starkey, Indianapolis, pre- 
siding 

Handling Honey from 
Market—Arba Brutus, Pine Village. 

The Place of Beekeeping in the 
National Economy in War Time—F. 
B. Paddock, Iowa State College. 

Indiana Honey Plants—A. J. 
Thomas, Indianapolis. 

Thursday, January 16, 9-11 A. M. 
E. W. Baker, Newport, presiding 
The Relation of Good equipment 

to Honey Production—Paul Champ, 

Twelve Mile. 

Methods of Making 
Thomas A. Ott, Albion. 
Swarm Control in Comb Honey Pro- 
duction—F. B. Paddock, Iowa State 
College. 


Hive to 


Increase 


* 


Ohio Meeting and Short Course, 
January 28-30 


The Ohio Extension Service and 
the State Beekeepers’ Association are 
cooperating in planning and arrang- 
ing for the Beekeepers’ Short Course 
and Annual Winter Meeting of the 
Association scheduled January 28, 29 
and 30, Botany and Zoology Build- 
ing, Ohio State University. 

Out-of-state speakers include: 
James E. Starkey, Indiana state api- 
arist; Prof. Russell H. Kelty, Mich- 
igan Agricultural College; Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, Cornell University; and Dr. 
G. P. Walton, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Engineering, U. S. D. A. 

The general educational 
is set-up as follows: 


program 


January 28—‘“Problems of the 
Small Beekeeper.” 
January 29—‘“Problems of the 


Commercial Beekeeper.” 

January 30—‘‘Marketing 
of the Industry.” 

The Beekeepers’ Banquet is sched- 
uled on the evening of January 29th, 
Oxley Hall Tea Room, Ohio State 
University. 

A cordial invitation 


problems 


is extended to 


all to attend this outstanding Ohio 
meeting. 
+ 
Massachusetts, at Worcester, 
January 9, The Auditorium 
Dr. Burton N. Gates, Chief Apiary 


Inspector, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, pre- 
siding 

9:30 A. M. 

1. Annual 
Massachusetts Federation of Bee- 
keepers’ Association. Opening Re- 
marks, Reports—Mr. Walter M. Cope- 
land, Lexington, President. 

2. What the Beekeeping Experts 
Say: A Report of the Papers Read 
Before the American 
Eeonomie Entomologists—-Dr. Frank 
R. Shaw, Chairman of Apiculture 
Section; Amherst, Massachusetts. 


Business Meeting, 





Association of 





JANUARY 


3. Report on the Cooperative 
Project to Furnish Bees to the 
Fruit Grower—Professor William 


R. Cole. 

4. Recent Apicultural Develop- 
ments, Inclusive of the Discoveries 
About Pollen—Mr. James I. Hamble- 
ton, In charge of Bee Culture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Recess. 
236 P. Ss 
5. Beekeeping Programs fo01 
Children—Dr. William G. Vinal, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. 

6. Honorable William 
Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Massachusetts. 

7. The Resistance of Honey Bees 
to American Foulbrood—Mr. James 
I. Hambleton. 

8. The effect of Color of Paint on 
Hive Temperatures—Dr. Frank R. 
Shaw, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 

9. Resumed Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Bee- 
keepers’ Associations—Mr. Walter M. 
Copeland, Presiding. 


Kentucky-Lexington, January 30 


Casey 





The Kentucky Beekeepers Associ- 
ation will meet on Thursday, January 
30, at Lexington. The program deal- 
ing largely with questions of pro- 
duction and management will be given 
by specialists in their respective 
fields. 

W. A. Price, Secretary. 


¥ 
Middlesex County (Mass.) Jan. 25 


The Middlesex County Beekeepers 
Association will meet at 19 Everett 
Street, Concord, Massachusetts, o1 
Saturday, January 25, at 7 p. m. 
Having exchanged dates with Pro- 
fessor A. M. Davis, Fred Russell, of 
Chelmsford, will speak on ‘‘Improve- 
ment of Nectar Sources.” Mrs. Paul 
Tolstrup, of Malden, will be in charge 
of the Ladies Auxiliary suppe 
featuring fish chowder, crackers, cold 
meats, dill pickles, hot biscuits with 
honey, honey Washington and 
coffee. 


pies 


Arthur M. Southwick, 
President, 
Waban, Massachusetts. 


* 
Maine Meeting, January 26 


Milton S. Libby, of Portland, 
Maine, was elected president of the 
York and Cumberland Beekeepers 
Association at its annual meeting 
held recently (October 26) at the 
home of William J. Dow, South Port- 
land, Other officers named were: 
vice president, Carl E. Chappell, of 
Biddeford; secretary and treasurer, 
Dr. Horatio C. Meriam, of Bar Mills; 
executive committee, Paul E. King, 
of South Portland, and Harry B 
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Rhodes, of North Berwick. The 
association voted to affiliate with the 
Maine State Association of Bee- 
keepers. 

Its next meeting is scheduled for 
January 26 at 14 University Street, 
Portland. 

Bethune Jones, 
Westfield, N. J. 


¢ 
Ladies Auxiliary 


The Ladies Auxiliary of the Idaho 
State Honey Producers Association 
met November 14th in the Idaho 
Power Company auditorium, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Chairman Mrs. Sam 
Nealey. The two main features of 
the meeting were an address by Mrs. 
Harriet M. Grace, and a_ food 
demonstration by Mrs. Amy Villa, the 
food demonstrator of the Idaho 
Power Company. The demonstration 
featured honey and was given before 
a capacity audience of interested 
women. 

. 


Roy Thompson 


Roy Thompson, aged fifty years, 
passed away November 1, 1940, at his 
home in Sycamore, Illinois. Mr. 
Thompson has been a beekeeper for 
twenty years, having an apiary of 150 
stands. He has been a member of 
DeKalb and Kane County Association, 
also the state association during this 
time. He was a member of the 
Methodist Church of Sycamore and 
was loved by all who knew him. He 
is survived by his wife, one son, Jack, 
of Moline, and one daughter, Mrs. 
Virginia Wallin, of Kaneville, Illinois. 

Carl H. Tudor, Sec., 
Dekalb-Kane Association. 


+ 


Illinois State Meeting 


The St. Nicholas Hotel in Spring- 
field was the meeting place of the 
Illinois State Beekeepers Association 
for their fifteenth annual meeting on 
November 8 and 9. After officers’ 
reports an interesting report was 
made of the activities of the Honey 
Foundation and of displays and ad- 
vertising at the State Fair. 

Chief Killion reports nearly 2 per 
cent less disease than in 1939 and 
areas improving with organized effort. 
Mrs. Florence Bodenschatz’ talk on 
technique in honey cookery was de- 
cidedly worth while. 

Lee Stewart told of the earliest 
beekeeping in Illinois and Indiana. 
Miss Van Gilder emphasized the value 
of participation in the baking and 
cooking school at the State Fair and 
of the decided value of honey as 
food. The sixteen salts of the body 
are all contained in honey. It has 
in addition the sweetest of nature— 
no sulphuric acid necessary for con- 
(Please turn to page 39) 
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St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Apiaries--Records Lost 


My customer mailing list and all business records were lost when my 
house burned September isth. I am asking buyers of package bees and 
queens who wish to receive my prices to write to me, J. Lloyd St. Romain, 
Moreauville, La. 

Cash with order cut prices, 1941 Spring delivery. 


2-ib. pkg. with queen, $1.50 3-ib. pkg. with queen, $2.00 
This offer limited to about 200 packages. 


ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” APIARIES, -:- MOREAUVILLE, LA. 


(Former Post Office Address— Hamburg, La. 





Se Tee ere TST SSeS Ss sims nnn cos 
YOUR WAX WORKED INTO UNEXCELLED 


Schmidt’s Economy Foundation 


as low as 10c per pound in 100 pound lots. 


Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Write for price list and shipping tags to 
OSCAR H. SCHMIDT, Route 4, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Read What Others Are Doing 


2 Years $15° 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U. S. A, and Canada 
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FOREIGN 25¢ EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
PER YEAR 
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SPECIAL 


4 
,] 
5 
) 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE  } 
For 6 Months ) 
STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 
BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 
4 
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The A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 a“ $1.60 


American Bee Journal—i Year In U.S.A 
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FOULBROOD RESISTANT QUEENS 










CAUCASIANS -i- ITALIANS 
For years we have been filling orders on time. If you have foulbrood 
try some of our Resistant Stock. One customer wrote he was going to 
requeen all of his 3000 colonies this year from this kind. 
Early March Queens $1.00 each. April Queens 60 cents each. 2-lb. 
package bees with queen $2.25 each; 3-lb. package $2.95 each. 
Paying 30 cents a pound for beeswax in exchange for bees and queens, 


ship wax direct to Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois and write us about 
it. We do lots of trading what have you? HONEY WANTED. 
lar FREE. Truckers Headquarters Rio Grand Valley. 
Highway. , 


Circu 
on Progres 0 










BLUE BONNET APIARIES, R. 1, Box 70, MERCEDES, TEXAS 
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OLD BEE BOOKS 


A year ago the American Bee Journal offered some copies of old bee book 
we had accumulated through combining of the late C. P. Dadant Bee Library together 


with that at the American Bee Journal office. 


The demand was so great that our Mr. M. G. Dadant has since made an endeavor 
to collect from old book stores and other sources all of the old bee books which he 


could find at reasonable prices. We offer these as follows: “First come, first served.” 


All prices postpaid. 


Send All Orders to American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


— 





Cheshire, F. 


Comstock, A. 
Comstock, A. 


Cook, A. J. 
Cook, A. J. 


Dadant, C. P. 
Dadant, C. P. 
Dadant, C. P. 
Dadant, M. G. 


Doolittle, G. 
Hawkins, K. 
Huber, F. 

King, N. A. 
Langstroth, 
Langstroth, 
Langstroth, 
Langstroth, 
Lockhart, J. 


Lyon, D. Everett 
Lyon, D. Everett 
Maeterlinck, M. 
Maeterlinck, M. 
Miller, C. C. 
Miller, C. C. 


Nutt, Thos. 
Nutt, Thos. 


Newman, Thos. 
Pellett, F. C. 
Pellett, F. C. 
Pellett, F. C. 
Phillips, E, F. 
Phillips. Mary G. 


Potter T. C. 
Root, L. C. 
Root, L. C. 
Root, A. I. 
Root, A. I. 


Sturgis, A. 
Watson, L. 
Wilder, J. 
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“Bees & Beekeeping’’—Vol. 1 8vo cloth 330 px. 
“How to Keep Bees” 8vo cloth 225 pg. 


Same, 1918, 1920 editions, each 


“Beekeepers’ Guide” 8vo cloth 300 pg. 


Same 1884, 1894, each 


“First Lessons in Beekeeping” 8vo cl. 
“Dadant System of Beekeeping” 8vo cl. 120 pg. 


Same, French, Italian, each 
“Outapiaries” 8v cloth 120 pg. 1919 


“Scientific Queen Rearing” 8vo paper 
“Beekeeping in the South” 8vo cl. 115 pg. 1920 
“Natural History of the Honeybee” 8vo cl. 1926 
‘Beekeepers’ Text Book”? 12mo paper, 
“Hive & the Honeybee” 8vo cl. 400 pg. 1859 
Same, 1860, 1862, 1863, 1865, 1902, .’07, 


Same, Italian 
Same, Italian, paper 


“Bee Hunting’ 12 mo, paper 70 pg. 1908 
“How to Keep Bees for Profit,” 8vo cl. 310 pg. 1910 


Same, 1913, 1927, each 
“Life of the Bee’’ 8 vo cl. 400 pg. 
Same, 1903, 1906, 1915, 1918, each 


“A Year Among the Bees” 12mo cl. 
“Thousand Answers to Beekeeping Questions’ 


97 


“Management of Bees” 8vo cl. 270 
Same, 1848 


“Bees and Honey” 8vo cl. 170 pg. No date 


“American Honey Plants” 6 mo cl. 


“History Am. Beekeeping” 6mo cl. 250 pg. 1938 
“Practical Queen Rearing” 8vo cl. 110 peg. 


“Beekeeping” 8vo cl. 450 pg. 1917 


“‘Honeybees and Fairy Dust” 8vo cl. 215 pg. 


“Queenie” 8vo cl. 82 pg. 1911 


“Quinby’s New Beekeeping” 8v cl. 27 
Same, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1917, 1918, each 

ABC & XYZ Bee Culture 6 mo cl. 425 pg. 1880 
Same, 1884, 1891, 1901, 1910, 1917, 


Same, French, loose backs 


“Practical Beekeeping” 8vo cl. 300 pg. 
“Controlled Mating Queenbees,” 6mo paper, 150 pg. 
“System of Bee Culture’”’ 6 mo paper, 
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LABELS * 


Silver Foil Labels specially suited to Honey Server. 


for the New Style Bee Hive Jars. 


Six of our Labels are made in a series so that you can have the 
same style label for all types of containers from the five gallon can to 
the eight ounce jar. 


Write today for distinctive samples with prices. 
All labels printed on lithographed stock with fast colors in ink so that 


there will be no daub or blur. 
Prices are postpaid and service prompt. 


American Bee Journal 
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@® Quality 
@ Service 
@ Satisfaction 


Each year the shipping season be- 


gins earlier. Be on time, place your 
orders now, for package bees and 
queens. We guarantee Safe arrival, 
and satisfaction. 
Prices 

2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.00 each 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 2.65 each 
Queens .60 each 


The Ideal Apiaries, Estill, S .C. 


























BOLENS Power Hoes mechanize gardening and 
lawn mowing — BOLENS Models 
A6A and B6A do field and garden 
work on suburban farms. BOLENS 
Hi Wheels do plowing and other 
heavier work, also gardening on 
farms up to 20 acres. Learn what 


Z BOLENS can do to make your 
1 dreams of real country living come 
5 true. Write BOLENS, 1145 Park 


E Street, Port Washington, Wis. 
! 
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Honey Servers 
Beehive Jars 
Round Labels 


- CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


Winter well, build up rapidly, prolific, 
very gentle, wonderful workers. Best for 
Western and Northern states. Reared and 
wintered here in the North. Ask for free 
paper. Queens and packages in season. 


ALBERT G. HANN' .:. GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 


FRONTIER 
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Bee Breeding 


American Bee Breeders Record 
Since ia 


A 24-page TRADE MAGAZINE 
serving “America West of 100°,” 
featuring Triple Phases of BEE LIFE 


Published monthly, $1.00 the year, 
Postpaid. Circulating “From Coast 
to Coast.’”” Sample Copy Free. 


Ralph Benton, Editor 














RIVERA, CALIFORNIA 
|» QUALITY 4 | 
= ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS : 
Bi Place your order where you get By 
3 QUALITY in the queen. oy 
= B.A. Anderson :: Opp, Alabama § 





Hamilton, Illinois 
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MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample lic. 
—_——— RABBIT JOURNAL 


Dept. Warrenton, Missouri 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our January Crop and Market Page we asked re 
porters to answer the following questions: 
1. What proportion of the 1940 crop is still in the 
hands of the producer? 


2. How is honey moving retail? 
3. Any tendency to price advance in a_ jobbing 
way? 


Per Cent of Honey on Hand with Producer 


Comparing this year’s figures with those of last year, 
we find that there is considerably less honey on hand that 
there was at this time a year ago, largely probably due 
to the fact that a year ago there was not only the current 
crop, but some of that of the year before still on hand. 
The New England states and the Southeast are particu- 
larly well cleaned up on honey, most reporters stating 
they have less than 50 per cent on hand and some being 
almost completely cleaned out by this time. We would 
judge the average amount of honey left on hand will not 
run over 30 per cent of the entire crop as of Decembe 
18 when this page was written. In fact we might state 
that the entire South and East are in this position. 

In the central western area, there may be just a little 
more honey on hand than this, but we do not believe 
the percentage will run over 35 per cent of the total crop 
produced still on hand with the producer. This does not 
mean, of course, that there is not considerable on hand 
with the packers and distributors which would increase 
the total amount of the crop still unsold. 

The largest amount of crop still on hand undoubtedly 
is in the intermountain area and to some extent in the 
plains state area where percentages will run as high as 
45 per cent still left on hand, largely due probably to the 
fact that quotations in those areas were extremely low 
and beekeepers feel they can better afford to hold the 
crop than sell at the extremely low figures. 

The surprising thing is that in California the honey has 
been moving very readily in order to get rid of at least 
60 per cent of the honey in the southern areas and as 
high as 75 per cent in northern areas. 

In the Canadian provinces conditions are even bette) 
for with a short crop Canada has already been importing 
honey from the United States, although we understand 
an embargo is soon to be placed on such shipments unless 
special permit is later granted. 


Movement of Honey 


Honey movements in most cases have been from slow 
to fair with some areas, however, reporting a very good 
movement, and this applies particularly to the Southeast 
where honey has been going at a fairly rapid rate. Un 


doubtedly this is partly due to the publicity given to 
beekeeping and honey production in such areas as 
Georgia, ete., where additional attention has been given 
to honey through such publicity. It makes one anticipate 
that such a campaign as is to be carried on by the 
American Honey Institute and allied agencies for honey 
publicity may have the required success within a relative 
ly short range of time. 

As stated above, eastern and southern sections seem to 
be showing the best demand although many of the central 
western and intermountain areas report the local demand 
for honey has been extremely brisk although at very low 
prices. Some reports are coming in to the effect that 
prices are being quoted which are even as low as, or in 
some cases lower, than could be obtained for the 
honey in carload lots. 


Same 


We learn from one New York report of a carload of 
honey being sold as low as 27 cents for five pound pails 
to the grocer, and this honey presumably comes from one 
x” two central western packers. 


Jobbing Prices Advancing? 


Practically all reporters agree that jobbing quotations 
have not advanced materially, and this is particularly 
true in the Central West and in the intermountain terri 
tory. However, perhaps a dozen or more reporters 
stated that there was developing a certain “firmness’’ in 
the market which made them anticipate that there was 
to be a definite advance after the holiday lull. 

One reporter mentions the quotations being one-fourth 
cent per pound up from earlier, but in most cases the 
standard quotation still remains about 4% cents f. o. b. 
producer’s shipping point and wherever possible cans re 
turned. 

We should like to advise our subscribers that a definite 
advance has already occurred in jobbing prices on honey, 
but in all fairness we must state that apparently this has 
not developed except in the case of buyers who are 
having to replenish stock and have difficulty in buying 
at the old price. In fact, the very statement that five 
pound pails are being sold as low as 27 cents show that 
the packers at least, still have honey on hand which was 
bought at an extremely low price. Even at a price of 
4 cents, we do not see how such a delivered price on five 
pound pails would be justified in the East and wonder if 
the grocers have not been “playing one fellow against 
another.”’ 

However, it is the firm conviction of the writer that 
we are to see a stiffening of the markets during the bal 
ince of the winter and the spring when packers and 
users of honey are going to need to replenish thei: 
tocks, and this will be particularly true of the white and 
lighter grades. 








WANTED--Extracted Honey ,,,”"... 


Send samples and delivered prices to 


JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn. 





HONEY WANTED 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Cars and less than cars 
Mail Samples 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 
Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 

Reference: First Natiana!l Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 





WRITE FOR PRICES on Bees and Queens 
for 1941. Graydon Bros., Rt. 2, Green- 
ville, Alabama. 





GOOD PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS for 

1941. We have supplied leading bee- 
keepers for many years and of late years 
have not found it necessary to advertise a 
whole lot even though we have one of the 
largest, best equipped queen and package 
establishments in the South. If you want 
the utmost satisfaction from your packages 
and queens write me. Three banded Italians 
only. No disease. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 
Alabama. 





CAUCASIANS—Untested Queens, 75c: 10, 
65c. 3 Ib. pkgs. with queens $2.50. Miller 

Brothers, Breeding nothing but Caucasians, 

Three Rivers Texas. 

PACKAGES WITH INTRODUCED LOOSE 
QUEENS. I guarantee against premature 

supersedure, Increased output allows re- 





duced prices. Free folder. A. O. Smith. 
Mount Vernon, Ind. 
QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES. Very 


reasonable. Start shipping about March 
the first. Write for prices. D. P. Green, 
Deland, Florida. 





CARNIOLAN, CAUCASIANS) 1941. Pack- 
age bees, queens. Let us quote prices. 


Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Ala. 








HONEY FOR SALE 





carloads and less. The John G. 
630 Fifth Avenue, 


kinds, 
Paton Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 





FINEST WHITE CLOVER extracted. Liberal 
discount, by truck at our place. N. B. 
Querin, Bellevue, Ohio. 








WHITE CLOVER COMB $3 case; amber 
$2.50. Clover extracted 7c; amber 6c; buck- 
wheat 6c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


CHOICE EXTRACTED CI 
60’s. R. C. Bish, Successor to 
Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 


ED CLOVER HONEY in 
Moore 





FANCY TUPELO HONEY for sale, barrels 
and 60's. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 





GOOD EXTRACTED CLOVER in 60's 6c. 
Amber 5c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 

sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans by the 
case or carload. Extra good quality. Dadant 
& Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
lowa. 








CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 





COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 

Pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60’s. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
Ohio. 





ORANGE, Palmetto and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 





HONEY PACKERS-—Write us for prices on 


carload lots of California and Western 
Honey. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 


& COMPANY, 13860 Produce Street, Los. 
Angeles, California. 


Several hundred cases No 
$2.90 


COMB HONEY 
1 clover packed in window cartons. 


per case. Kedash Brothers, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


ties. Greulick & Son, Scotia, N. Y. 


FINEST CLOVER EXTRACTED € 
carload, Roediger Apiaries, Anna, Ohio. 


Case or 


tl 


Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 


{ 
4 
4 
Rates of advertising in this classi- ) 
fied department are seven cents per 4 
) word, including name and address. 4 

5 

| 


Minimum ad, ten words. 


As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 
Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease, or state 
exact condition. or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized _in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 
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FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
a honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
inn. 





FOR SALE—Honey by the carload. Imperial 
Valley Beekeepers Association, 47 Heber 
Avenue, Calexico, California. 





HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 





WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 

AND EXTRACTED CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any quantity, all 
varieties. B-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 
bra, California. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 














CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





WANTED—HONEY. Car or truck lots. Mail 

samples. CLOVER BLOOM HONEY CO., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Ref. Liberty National 
Bank. 





WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 





WANTED—Carlots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—We are constantly accumulating 

bee supplies slightly shopworn; odd sized, 
surpluses, ete., which we desire to dispose 
of and on which we can quote you bargain 
prices, Write for complete list of our bargain 
material. We can save you money on items 
you may desire from it. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 











DELICIOUS new honey sandwich cookie con- 

taining 50% honey. Send 35c for sample 
1 pound cellophane bag, postpaid. Chas. D. 
Handel’s Valley View Apiaries, Savanna, III. 








ESTABLISHED honey and package business 

cheap. 140 tall colonies, standard, modern, 
excellent. Extra equipment. Choice location 
honey or shipping. Workshop complete, 
dovetailing. Truck, mating nuclei. Small 
modern home. H. Packwood, Reeserve, La. 
FOR SALE—500 ten frame 2 story colo- 

nies Italian bees. You can truck these colo- 
nies north next spring and divide into power- 
ful single story 10 frame nuclei. Write for 
terms and price. Gooch Apiaries, Farmers- 
ville, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Honey heating outfit of tar 

(new) for ten sixties with cover and gat« 
Four burner kerosene stove (excellent cor 
dition). Will sell at sacrifice for $35.0 
F. E. Valesh, Couderay, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE—BEE SUPPLIES. Will trad 
for comb and extracted honey. JOH? 
HARNACK & SON, McGREGOR, IOWA. 


SUPPLIES 


BEE SUPPLIES—New ow prices. Be 

quality. Hives, frames, supers. New stoc 
Prompt shipments. Price list free. Norther 
Bee Supply Co., Osceola, Wisconsin. 














THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE of wa 

rendering equipment ever offered—th 
**Perfection” line. A size and type suitab 
for every commercial beekeeper. Write f: 
descriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Work 
Mayville, N. Y. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. W: 

worked at lowest rate. Combs and capping 

— Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayvilk 











YOUR WAX WORKED into medium brood 
foundation, 15c pound; 100 pounds $10.0 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 





CUT COMB HONEY cartons and equipmer 
Get our prices on everything for cut con 
honey. James Hilbert, Traverse City, Mic} 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality be 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Th 


Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pul 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeepir 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; tw 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texa 





LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made b: 
letting us work your wax into either wire 
or plain foundation. -Large independent 
factory manufacturing a complete line of be: 
supplies including extractors, etc. 
direct saves you the agent’s profit. Quic 
shipment from large stock. 
logue explains everything. 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


DAIRY GOATS | 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 401, Fai: 

bury, Nebraska, 
3 years $1.00) gives complete informatio: 
Introductory 5 months 10c. 


WANTED 


Walter T. Kelle 

















WANTED—Experienced queen breeder for 


coming season. 
South Alabama. 


Queen yards located ir 
N. Forehand, DeLand, Fla 





WANTED—Work as helper in commerci: 
apiary. Four years experience. Andy Be: 
man, Grapevine, Arkansas. 





WANTED—Man with 

with one thousand 
honey and orchard 
details and wages expected. 
Stanfield, Oregon. 


experience to he 
stands for extracte 
pollination. Give fu 
Ernest Sire 





WANTED HELP—For the coming 

Give age, height, weight and experienc: 
if any, and wages wanted, with room ar 
board furnished. The Schultz Honey Farm 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 


seaso 
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SEEDS 

8 BASSWOOD seedlings, 

OLIVE,—2 foot, or 6 PINK HONEY 
SUCKLE shrubs, or 8 JAPANESE BAI 
BERRY, or 25 CARAGANA (hedging) 
foot, or 3 transplanted BASSWOOD 3 fo 
or 2 transplanted PUSSY WILLOW (ea: 
spring pollen) 3 foot,—nectar producer 
Postpaid for $1.00 bill. Checks require 1 
exchange. Local Lewis-Dadant deal 
Nicollet County Nursery, St. Peter, Minn 





or 10 RUSSIA 





Selling 


Large free cata- 


(big monthly magazine, 
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. SEEDS (Cont'd) 


SEEDS of Anise-Hyssop, figwort, wingstem, 
catnip, golden cleome and other honey 


= plants, fifteen cents per packet or eight for | | 
one dollar postpaid. Melvin Pellett, Atlantic, 
a lowa. a 1 


-7 SAINFOIN, best hay and honey plant of 


much of Europe. Because of war condi- 

tions, seed is scarce and hard to secure. We qt ” 
oa supply a limited amount at one dollar per 
+ pound, postpaid. American Bee Journal, 


Hamilton, Illinois. 


























We have obtained Mother Queens of ‘‘Resistant” Stock from a very 
reliable source in the North and plan to operate a separate queen rear- 


: MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER—The State Bee 
Magazine with a National Circulation. 50c 








a year. ean BEEKEEPER, Rt. 3, ing yard for the exclusive breeding of “Resistant” Queens next spring. 
Lansing, Mich. y ‘ e . , 
~ - We shall not attempt to guarantee either expressed or implied, the Re- 
va IN THE MID-WEST it’s Inland Poultry sistancy of this Stock 
th Journal, one year 25 cents, three years = 5‘ 4 
ib 50 cents. Printcraft Bldg.. Indianapolis < . , ee a 
~ Indiana. Write quickly for your copy of our circular describing this stock. 
F 
THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal Thea ‘*Raciets » Oa a ons a ee . . Tm. 
- in Great Britain and the only international The “Resistant” Stock is in addition to our Regular Line of Three- 
‘a bee review in existence. Specializes in the Banded Progeny Test Italians. Do not confuse the new line with our 
Na world’s news in both science and practice ‘ + ‘ : 
ing of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, regular line. Our old line has been further improved. 
ill 12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, 


including subscription to the paper 10/6. 


001 Royston, Herts, "England" GARON BEE COMPANY « DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 


















).01 SS 

=~ MEETINGS AND EVENTS 

om — 

aes (Continued from page 35) | Book ag 

be version. This acid is ever present in B tt B d eo oa Th B d d 
The the body but made only as necessary, e er re required. Subject ree- an e 


and never in excess as occurs with 
our artificial ;weets. 


to change on short 
notice. Our prices ITALIA N S 
& QUEENS bad are in line with s s 














pers V. G. Milum emphasized that honey the best shippers. 

— contains quick energy as well as de- | CALVERT APIARIES Let us quote you. CALVERT, ALABAMA 
, layed energy. Therefore serves two 

exas. purposes when eaten. 

<<" Other speakers were M. J. Deyell, 

— Frank C. Pellett, M. G. Dadant, 

oe Walter T. Kelley. KELLEY, The Beeman 

elling cers for 1941 were as follows: E | O d 

— Adam Bodenschatz, president; Edwin ar y r er 
Celley Peterson, Virgil Rocke, C. P. Jan- 


= kowski, A. P. Johnson, Lawrence 


a Fisher, vice-presidents; Hoyt Taylor wi ™ 1 

Fair- was re-elected secretary, and Wesley Z t) 

azine, Osborn, treasurer. Frank C. Pellett f ijiq Trade Mk. Reg. 
atio: was made honorary life member. A U. 8. Pat. Off. 


=o The Roundup held every fall at 
Newport, Indiana under the able 











gl FE gre of L, R. Stewart, will be Our costs on lumber, wax, etc. have advanced 
a te 1eld in 1941 with Carl Killion as its 
i. Fla leader at Killion’s home town of sharply. 

: Paris, Illinois. He will be assisted by d . ; : 
nenel Iguietnd rder your equipment in January thi r. 
“yo Stewart, V. G. Milum and Wesley Better o y quip J y this yea 
—_ Osborn. ‘ 1941 catalogues will be ready early in February. 
} hel} 


— | “Sain THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


—— Colorado honey producers formed PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


na a statewide co-operative recently at 
mand a meeting with Ben King, state MANUFACTURERS OF BEE SUPPLIES 
Farm director of markets. Producers 





— representing every portion of the 
state attended the meeting. Alfred 


TSSIAN Daniclson of Brush was named chair- FENS Carniolans give more bees and more honey 
ONE} man of the board of directors, C. E. | CA ee eee ee 











; BAR Drexel of Crawford, vice-chairman, J eae ae RR lg al SL 
ine) and Walter C. Adams, of Greeley, {| EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, TORRAS, LOUISIANA 
Kear Secretary and treasurer. It is be- 
oducer lieved the new organization will 

e 1 ad os ’ 
deal stabilize the honey industry in the | To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
sai ones the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 


Harry Padgett. 
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CAUCASIAN 
Package Bees & Queens 


For Spring Delivery, 1941 
Bolling Bee Company meets the challenge 
for bees that are gentle and easy to handle 
yet are real honey gatherers, book your re- 
quirements now, catalog free. 


BOLLING BEE CO., BOLLING, ALA. 























Renew your subscription today! 
You don’t want to miss an issue. 















BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“THE BEST IN THE WEST” 


THOS. C. BURLESON, 


COLUSA, CALIF. 





FOR YOUR BUSINESS 
OR PLEASURE TRIP TO 


oT. LOUIS 


Directly opposite beautiful 

Forest Park ... convenient 
} transportation to all parts 
of greater St. Louis... Ac- 
commodations featuring 
luxurious comfort at rea- 
sonable rates. Fine food. 


CROWN COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
ROOMS WITH = O° 
PRIVATE BATH from 

KINGS HIGHWAY AT W. PINE 

JK BRYAN, MGR 




















JOURNAL 


We Are Out to Win New Friends 


WITH OUR 
High Quality Three Banded Italians, from breeding stock rigid- 
ly and carefully selected. 
GIVING YOU 
Prompt service, with live delivery guaranteed. Overweight pack- 
ages. Bees shipped in light weight, well ventilated packages 
and free of disease. Guaranteed satisfaction. 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW, RESERVING YOUR SHIPPING DATE 









JANUARY 


















a 
BEE SUPPLIES 








A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS JOBBERS 





Fj 





el 


Prices—April 1, to June 1, 1941 

1-9 10-49 50 and over 
2-lb. Package with Queen $2.20 $2.05 $1.90 
3-lb. Package with Queen 2.85 2.65 2.45 
1-lb. package with Queen 3.50 3.25 3.00 
Queen each (Postpaid) .65 .60 .55 

For queenless package subtract price of Queen 
Payable in U. S. Funds 

QUALITY fe O L D t R SERVICE 
SATISFACTION DEPENDABILITY 


APIARIES, INC. 


In the mild climate of the deep south 
65 St. Francis St.—P. O. BOX 1101 











MOBILE, ALABAMA 








HONEY WANTED 


We will am poe crop of white or 
amber extracte 
price. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


229 WALNUT ST. 


honey at best market 
Send sample, write us. 


CINCINNATI, O. 

















ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN 


. a » | BEES and Young Laying QUEENS 


2 Pound Package 


3 Pound Package . 
No Charge For Booking Orders. 


BOND APIARIES 


- $1.85 express collect. 
- $2.35 express collect. 





ss UNION, MISS. 








Ghe 


GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 
*. 


Y 





Oldest and largest MilkGoat magazine 
publishe roadest circulation. Arti- 

cles by best authorities Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years ; 
five years $6.00. Sample copy 20 cents. 


ADDRESS: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana of 














WANTE 
“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 


Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
Box 251 : 


Special Year 50c; 


Thousands of Rabbits and 
other Small Stock, Poultry 


and Birds, Let 


and other Pets. 


MILTON, PA 


3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 








AN EASILY MANAGED HOME FOR YOUR BEES 


A good hive has all the room the queen needs and room for food and young. 


Modified Dadant gives this room in one compact body. 


Send for the sixteen page booklet telling how the Modified Dadant Hive is used 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, 


It produces big colonies and big crops 


No hive but the 





ILLINOIS 











OLD COMBS and CAPPINGS 


RENDERED 
Lowest Rendering Charges. 
2c per lb. on 100 Ib. shipments. 
3c per lb. less than 100 Ibs. 
Best Market Price Paid For Beeswax. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








PIGEONS 


| 

} 

If you are interested in Pig eons, you none | 

the AMERICAN PIGEON. JOURNAL, 

informational instructive 52 page toe 
magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 months, $1.50. 

} 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 


ept. B Warrenton, Mo. 
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For Better Beekeeping 
Use 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


FIRST von of EXPERT BEEKEEPERS 


Oc. 
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PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 


B = 
On The Same Old Basis 
QUALITY—SERVICE—SATISFACTION 
Write For Prices. 
E. J. BORDELON APIARIES, Box 33, Moreauville, La 





Caucasian or Italian 


Package Bees and Queens 


Our 1940 honey crop was by far the largest we ever produced. Let 1941 be your 
biggest year by using package bees and queens from the apiaries of .. . 


DAVIS BROTHERS “ COURTLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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America Honey Conscious 



















@ The Institute Publicity Fund waits your contribution. Only a little is needed to | 
guarantee the total of Twenty Thousand Dollars. A list of contributors, up to the | 
time of publication, will be found on page 563 of the December issue. 





@ This Publicity Fund, administered by a special committee will not only cover the 
present activities of American Honey Institute, but will also underwrite the biggest 
program of education in honey uses to the American public that has ever been 
attempted, a program in charge of Steve Hannagan and associates of New York 


‘oultry 








NAL” whose work with many nationally known products has made that organization 

sit, world famous. i 
@ Do your share. Every dollar you invest will bring ten dollars and more in publicity | 

_ for honey that will mean readier sales and increased honey prices. H 

N, PA 


PLEDGE YOUR CONTRIBUTION NOW! 









| 


I believe in American Honey Institute. Thus I pledge to 


send annually a membership of $ __.. (based on $1 H 
per ton of honey produced.) 


Name ___—_—s_—s___. 





Address 













Suggested basis for contributions 
or of bees and queens. 


$1.00 per ton of honey produced or sold. % of 1% of sales of bee supplies, 





ERS 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


To any reader who will send us a NEW subscriber to 
this magazine and call attention to this offer I will send 
postpaid, a blooming size plant of anise hyssop at plant- 
ing time next spring. This is one of the finest honey 
plants as well as garden herbs and is not readily avail- 
able elsewhere. See page 554 December issue. 


+ 


The Mohammedan prophet is reported to have said, 
“Honey is a remedy for every illness.” Likewise it is 
said that bread and honey was the chief food of the 
Pythagoreans and that those who ate this for breakfast 
were free from disease. Nectar and ambrosia was said 
to be the food of the Gods and to confer immortality. 

Thus honey has been regarded as a health food down 
through the centuries of human history. Perhaps we bee- 
keepers of today are overlooking something in failing to 
put more stress on the health value of our product. 


Referring to the question of artificial heat for the 
brood nest in the December Postscript, Dr. V. G. Milum 
of the Illinois University writes that John E. Dudley tried 
some experiments in the early twenties but gave it up 
as not worth while. 

Mrs. King of our staff also calls attention to the fact 
that an article by Will H. Gray, of British Columbia, 
appeared in this magazine in October, 1920, giving re- 
sults of such an attempt. A six candle power filament 
lamp was started in each of three hives on the 9th of 
February and kept going until April. He reported a sav- 
ing in honey consumption about equal to the cost of 
current supplied. He also reported a substantial increase 
in brood rearing because of the added heat. The heated 
hives resulted in many hours of flight at times when bees 
in unheated hives refused to venture out. 


* 


Andrew S. Wing, long a member of the editorial staff 
of Farm and Fireside and of Country Home is now edi- 
torial director of Garden Digest, a new departure in 
garden magazines. Wing is not a beeman but he is one 
of those loyal fellows who has honey on the breakfast 
table every morning. The name Wing has long been 
prominent in agricultural journalism. Forty years ago 
members of our family looked forward with interest to 
the stories of stockmen visited by the late Joseph Wing. 


+ 


Rene Archard writes from France to tell us that hay 
from sainfoin is of the best quality and that animals can 
safely pasture on it because it does not cause bloating as 
do some of the clovers. He says that it is the typical 
forage of sections which are without irrigation. The 
honey from Gatinais which one finds in the Paris grocery 
stores is entirely from sainfoin. The attraction of this 
plant in our honey plant test garden indicates that it may 
prove valuable to both farmers and beekeepers in this 
country. R 


Now that the sweet clover weevil is known to be 
present in Illinois, we wonder about the future of sweet 
clover in the Midwest. On many farms in northern Illi- 
nois sweet clover sown with spring grain was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by the insects. The big question is 
whether it will spread over the sweet clover belt and be- 
come a major pest or will it be followed by parasites 
which reduce its numbers to the point where it is not a 
serious threat anywhere. Every year there is some new 
pest to keep the entomologists occupied. 


¢ 


When James Wilson, known to his Iowa friends as 
“Tama Jim,” was secretary of agriculture he remarked 


JANUARY 


on one occasion that the greatest need of the time was 
someone who could teach the experts. 

When we see how seriously some so-called experts take 
themselves, we may assume that the same need still 
prevails. 

e 


Now comes a new song for the popular service clubs. 
The tune is that of ‘““Mary had a Little Lamb.’”’ The words 
are as follows: 


Mary had a swarm of bees, 

Swarm of bees, swarm of bees 
And they to save their lives 

Were forced to go where Mary went, 
Mary went, Mary went, 

Were forced to go where Mary went, 
For Mary had the hives. 


¢ 


Bitterweed honey is far from palatable for table 
use but it has its use nevertheless. Carl Teasley, of 
Tennessee, reports that he first noticed bees on bitter- 
weed on July 9th and that they were still gathering 
pollen from it on November 7. Most of the pollen re- 
serves for winter in his locality are from bitterweed. 
There is a large area from North Carolina to Arkansas 
where the winter stores come largely from bitterweed. 
It is important to remove the good honey from the hives 
promptly when it starts blooming. A very little of it 
will spoil the taste of a large amount of the best honey. 


+ 


Fred H. May, of Meredosia, Illinois, reports that the 
fall crop was the poorest in forty years. The reason 
is that Spanish needle locations have been largely planted 
to soy beans. Many similar reports indicate that over- 
flow lands have been drained and planted to farm crops 
which offer little for the bees. Never in the writer’s 
memory was there so much complaint of failing bee 
pasture because of changing farm practice. 


° 


The question is raised as to whether sainfoin would be 
suitable for planting between the rows in a_ young 
orchard. It would be safer to get the opinion of an 
orchard specialist familiar with local conditions. There 
is little information available as to the behavior of sain- 
foin in this country. Sainfoin has never attracted much 
attention in the United States and there may be some 
good reason that we know nothing about. It looks so 
promising in the small plots in our test garden that we 
would like to see it given a trial in many localities. New 
crops are slow in getting attention at best and bee 
keepers are likely to profit substantially if the sainfoin 
becomes popular. 

¢ 


G. L. Sanders, of Grand Junction, Colorado, writes 
that tamarix will make quite a lot of the poorest honey 
he ever tasted. He mentions that it was introduced into 
the lower valley for ornament and now millions of them 
are growing in creek bottoms, along drain ditches and 
washes and have about ruined the location for bees. 

Unfortunately in my reference to the planting of 
tamarix by Mr. Wedgeworth, I failed to state the tamarix 
he is planting is the large one known as athel tree. There 
are several kinds of tamarix. The one mentioned by Mr. 
Sanders is probably the salt cedar which yields poor 
honey while the athel tree yields honey of far better 
quality. 

FRANK C. PELLETT. 





